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E cannot but confider the delineation of characters, as 2 
{pecies of writing better calculated to difplay the inge= 
‘nuity of an Author in forming refined diftin@ions, and contraft- 
ing them in ftriking points of oppofition, than to furnifh a clear 
idea of the people defcribed ; the Reader being much oftener 
amufed than informed. Nor is the danger of embarrafling the 
Reader the only mifchief refulting from high-wrought defcrip- 
tions: a writer is often bewildered in his own labyrinth. When 
characters are too curioufly analyfed, the feveral parts are liable 
to clafh with each other, inftead of contributing to unite in one 
‘connected judgment. And fhould the Author, which is far 
from improbable, write under any previous bias, a falfe light is 
caft-on the whole. 

Thefe obfervations are applicable to this fpecies of writing 
on a general view: it remains to enquire in what manner the 
particular work now before us is executed. The Author has ge= 
nerally given a fair, though prolix, exhibition of the peculiar 
characteriftics which diftinguifh one nation from another, and 
he accounts for them from their political fituations under their re- 
{pective forms of government, in a manner which fhews him 


‘to be a man of enlarged fentiments: for though the conftitu- 


tional difpofitions of the refpective nations may be fuppofed 
primarily to operate on their political eftablifhments, yet thefe are 
not fo permanent as to be wholly accounted for from this caufe, 
but much more frequently influence the difpofitions wf thofe 


Who live under them. ‘The difquifition indeed, in every in- 


ftance, tay no means eafy and obvious; climate, though our 
Author will fcarcely allow it, accounts for many peculiarities ; 
local circumftances may either co-operate with, or counteract its 


Vox, XLIII, influence ; 
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influence; even the genius of meighbouring governments may 
alfo contribute to form the character of a people: and the ope- 
ration of thefe three caufes will hardly be difputed in the jn- 
{tance of the inhabitants of the United Provinces. 

The charaéters delineated in thefe volumes are thofe of the 
Englifh, the French, Italians, Spaniards, Germans, and Dutch; 
the fecond volume being dedicated to the two latter, 
Thefe chara&ers are introduced by a brief retrofpect of their 
former hiftory, brought down to the prefent circumftances of 
the people; and though they are rendered very entertaining, 
by the many particulars that are noticed, we cannot but confider 
them as rather too diffufively extended, and too finely fpun; 
the inconveniencies of which we have already hinted, and may 
have occafion to illuftrate by fome few inftances. 

The length of thefe characters will acoount for our not enter- 
ing into a complete examination of any one; efpecially as other 
late writers have attended more to the peopie in a philofophical 
view, than was ufual with travellers of older date. ‘Therefore 
having acknowledged the merit of the work in a general view, 
we fhall exhibit fome fpecimens ; and thefe may afford occafion 
for particular remarks; of which our Readers will form a judg- 
ment for themfelves, 

Our own nation comes firft in order: and whether Englifh- 
men, who are parties, are competent judges of their own true 
character or not, they may at leaft give their opinion of their 
own picture as drawn by a countryman. | 

Though our chara¢ter on the whole, as given by this Author, 
is not difadvantageous, yet, in fome particulars, his cenfures in- 
dicate a bias in favour of regal power, and prerogative, con- 
tracted perhaps among our continental neighbours, better trained 
than we are, to the virtue of ready and implicit obedience. 

The Author obferves—‘ There is no people, according to the una- 
nimous avowal of foreigners, over whom prejudices have fo little in- 
fluence as the Englith. Many even of thofe, a moderate portion 
whereof is occafionally beneficial to the community, have been rooted 
out without the leaft mercy. The refpeci due to royalty, for initance, 
of which it is certainly better to have a little sco much, than much 
too little, is rather becoming obfolete. Noblenets of birth is held 
much cheaper than it is neceflary or proper it fhould be; and the 
bars of dillin&tion between the different clafies of the community are 
not ftrong enough to refift the impertinence of the vulgar; too wan- 
tonly ready to recall to notice the level on which nature has placed 
all mankind, and very unwilling to yield any precedence to rank 
and dignity of tation.’ 

Why fhould our countryman, on the authority of foreigners, 
plead in behalf of prejudices ; a /ittle of which will foon intro- 
duce a great deal more? Why fhould we have a /i@le toa much 
reipect for royalty? Have we not fmarted a Lisle too much for that 
propenfity, 
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propenfity, ever to adopt it again? On what principles fhould 
hoblenefs of birth be held in higher eflimation than is commonly 
afforded to it ? Why is it impertinen: in the vulzar ¢ to recali to 
notice the level on which nature has placed all mankind ?” 
What is the natural confequence of forgetting the xatura/ rights 
of mankind ?—But as che Author is rather deciding than ar- 
guing, thefe queries will probably incur the cenfure of :mper- 
tinence ; and we fhall be happy if we can get excufed on the 
plea of its being a national failing. He has given an ingenious 
and candid deduction of our national freedom; but the admif- 
fion of fuch principles, as thofe above, only ténd to carry us 
back to that fervility, which, he juftly remarks, to be founded 
in ignorance. 

He farther urges this want of reverence for high birth, in the 
following paflage : 

‘ Without abetting thofe flavifh maxims that unneceffarily or un- 
defervedly exalt any individuals above others,. it may be afferted that 
no danger can accrue to public freedom, and that no perfon need 
apprehend any diminution of his importance, by allowing honorary 
diitin¢tions to thofe whom fortune has placed above him ; fince the 
leaft reflection teaches that fuch conceflions are purely formal and ex- 
terior, and far from interfering with his real welfare; on the con- 
trary promote it, by that dilatation of foul which the great, if not 
totally loft to all fentiment, cannot help feeling, when they are 
treated with a becoming deference ; and by that benignity of heart, 
that defire to prove ferviceable, which naturally accompanies, and 
is indeed produced by, fo agreeable a fenfation.’ 

Thus when this c#ty of paying a larger fhare of honorary di- 
ftinétions to particular families is fulfilled, we are to be repaid 
by the dilatation of foul it is to produce! But the fuperior op- 
portunities of diftinguifhing themfelves by noble deeds, which 
great perfons pofle{s, are much furer means of attaining perfonal 
refpect to add a luftre to family dignity, than this method of 
pufing them up is likely to effect. How adulation will dilate 
the fouls of nobility, where it is fufficiently applied, our Author 
himfelf fhall inform us: | 

* This idea of excellence fuperior to the reft of mankind, a 
Frenchman gives the fulleft fcope to, when fpeaking of perfons of 
birth; the countlefs numbers of whom, difperfed over all France, 
Inftead of convincing men of the futility of fuch kind of merit, is on 
the contrary, through the moft unaccountable delufion, efteemed by 
the natives a proof of the illuftrioufnefs of their nation. One often 
hears the individuals of a province enumerating the many noble fa- 
milies it contains, and glorying over the inhabitants of thofe which, 
however more populous, rich, and commercial, have not fuch high 
names to boaft of. ‘This infatuation is fo univerfally prevalent, that 
even domeftics think themfelves intitled to notice and regard in pro 
Porson ap the quality and grandeur of their mafiers ; thofe who hap- 
Pen to Uelong to the principal — are as proud of their livery, 
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as if it were a badge of honour and diflinction; and pretend to ag 
much deference at leait, as a bon bourgeois, a fulttantial citizen.? 

Again, our treatment of the clergy expofcs us to the follow. 
ing animadverfion : 

‘ Our difregard for ecclefiaftics, to give it the fofteft term, is 
another charge brought againit us by foreigners, and chiefly by thofe 
of the Romifh communion; who think our behaviour in this refpec 
the more reprehenfible, as the veneration they profeis for their own 
clergy borders as much upon excefs the other way. But however 
they may be to blame, it muft be confeft there is but too much 
room for this accufation ; and fuch a conduct naturally tends to have 
fo pernicious an effect upon our morals, that impartiality obliges 
one to pafs condemnation on a large body of our countrymen, and 
many of thofe not of the vulgar, for this heinous trefpafs not more 
again{t decency and good manners, than all found policy. 

‘ Notwithflanding fome of the clergy may render themfelves un. 
worthy of their cloth (as no profeflion whatever is exempt from fuch 
as diforace it) yet far the greater number are men of virtue and 
exemplary lives; and were it only for their learning, of which, in 
the opinion of all intelligent foreigners, as well as in our own, they 
poffefs a more confiderable ftock than the clergy of any other coun- 
try, they are amply intitled to our notice and regard, as contri- 
buting fo largely to fupport the literary honour of the nation, and 
enriching it daily with fo many valuable productions.’ 

Now, as our Author deals much in aflertions, we will 
» hazard one; viz. that our morals will ftand the comparifon 
with thofe of any nation of his election, where clergymen are 
treated more conformably to his idea of fitnefs or propriety. It 
may be truc, perhaps, that we know no refpect due to holy 
characters, beyond what a fuitable holinefs of manners will 
claim: and if this correfpondence of manners with the aflumed 
character is not found, our Author, who is fo well acquainted 
with the difpofition of the Englifh, need not be told the con- 
clufions they will draw. Our clergy are complimented on their 
fuperior learning, we believe it is but doing them juftice; as 
many therefore as tmprove their five talents to ten, are in no 
danger of lofing their reward in England: fhould any of them, 
on the other hand, hide their facred talent, and purfue the 
things of this world ; the freedom frem prejudices, with which 
we are charged, enables us to give fuch a proper reward alfo. 

After admitting that deferved cenfures may be paffed on the 
clergy for having, in former days, efpoufed the caufe of arbi- 
trary power, he adds: * But if objections lie againit them on 
this fcore, it fhould not, on the other hand, be forgotten that 
the firft legal ftand againft the iniquitous defigns of James the 
Second, was made by the heads of the church of England, 
who took the Jead in refifting him, at a time when it was far 
from clear that he would meet with the reverfe of forfine that 
fhortly after befe] him,’ 
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It was very clear, that if the heads of the church of England 
united with the people, the crown could not perfift in the mea- 
fures then purfued. Whether the defire of preferving church 
power at home, rather than of configning it back to Rome, 
had not fome influence on the conduct of the clergy at that 
time, let our Author enquire. If power of any fpecies is in 
danger of ever being unduly exerted, it is of no importance to 
the afs whofe panniers he carries. “The duty of the people is to 
fee that they are not overloaded by any body. 

After all, to bring the point to a fhort iffue; what is this 
want of veneration which our Author fo much complains of ? 
He certainly knows human nature too well not to be fenfible 
that whoever poflefles power, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, is 
tempted to extend it as far as it will ftretch ; confequently in a 
nation which forms any pretenfions to the juft rights of man- 
kind, a jealous circumfpe€tion wiil always accompany the ve- 
neration with which the governed regard the goverring. 
Enough power {till remains for a ju/f exercife of it; but if ever 
we are brought to pay that /itt/e too much regard to power, which 
our Author contends for, farewell all pretenfions to a free go- 
vernment ! 

We mutt be a terrible people if the following ftri&tures have 
any foundation broad enough for them to ftand on: 

‘ The ufual extravagances which heat of youth and warmth of 
paflions univerfally infpire, are in this country carried to lengths 
unheard of elfewhere. The ilrangeit exceffes of all forts equally 
prevail among the high and the low. Our daily papers are full of 
them, not a tew originals in their kind; but many of them are of- 
ten attended with the moft ferious confequences; thofe arifing from 
intoxication efpecially, are fometimes terrible. It is even faid that 
in the brutal fury of drunkennefs men have gone fo far as to affo- 
ciate themfelves by mutual oath for the deftruétion of the firft of their 
fellow-creatures who might unhappily fall in their way, and have too 
faithfully kept their word. 

‘ Certain it is that a pronenefs to mifchief is among us too com- 
monly the refulte of a debauch; our reitive, impatient {pirit, at all 
times averfe to much controul, becomes then incapable of any.’ 

Now would not any foreigner imagine on reading this paf- 
fage—but ftop! every poifon is faid to fuinith its own anti- 
dote; and a paflage within a few pages of the former will cor- 
rect the malignity of it better than any thing we can urge 
againtt it: 

* Of all the accufations prejudice has formed againft this nation, 
there is none more void of truth, than that which the French, of all 
our neighbours, are perpetually urging againit us if indeed it may 
noi be atlirmed they are the vriginal inveutors and propagators of it) 
the chargg of a ferocious difpotition, prone to indulge ittelf in fcenes 
of blood and barbarity. It by cnis, tuey would mean no more than 
@ fondnels in our lower clailes for paitimes of the rough, gymnailic 
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kind, the combats of animals, and fometimes of gladiators, there 
is no denying, that, till very lately, exhibitions of this kind were 
highly favoured, and even met with encouragement and applaufe 
from no few cf the better fort. Neither can it be diffembled that 
countenance is {till given to fome remains of thofe boifterous and 
inclegant amufements. But if the French, or any other mifreprefen- 
ters of our cuftoins and manners, led away by fuch appearances, in- 
fer from thence, that we are of a fanguinary, cruel temper, they cer- 
tainly go wide of the mark. Humanity is an appendage, which no 
foreigner well informed, and converfant in our ways and real cha- 
racer, was ever backward in allowing us. All our laws and civil 
regulations powerfully favour and fecond fuch a fpirit. There are 
few inftances of private, and none of public or legal crueliy among 
us, Comparatively with thofe exercifed in other countries.’ 

As the before mentioned horrid drunken affociations are not 
excepted in this defence of our humanity, we will pafs them 
over. 

Our Author repeats the frequent charge of fuicide on the 
Englifh, which is fo often copied by one Writer from another, 
¢ ‘The moft fatal of thofe habits for which we deferve to be ftig- 
matized, is that amazing propenfity to felf-deftru€tion, which 
diitinguifhes us in fo deplorable a manner from every other civi- 
lized nation.” Mercy on us! what between drunken affociations 
to kill others, and this amazing propenfity to kill ourfelves, it 
is a wonder that fo many of us remain alive! But, ferioufly ; 
the Writer in a paflage above has appealed to our news-papers 
as full of inftances of the extravagance of the paffions among 
us ; and with regard to fuch accufations, it may be fufficient to 
repeat what we lately obferved on a fimilar occafion ; that if the 
foreign Gazettes defcended to fuch minute domeftic occurrences 
as our numerous papers of intelligence do, this and many other 
itizmas might be transferred to the continent. It has been faid, 
by one of our late travellers, that there is fcarcely a night pafles 
but perfons, more or !efs, are found murdered in the ttreets of 
Paris, which the Parifians look on as things of courfe. If the 
like happened in London for one weck’s continuance, the whole 
raetropolis would be in a confternation. 

It is {trange what lengths Writers will go when a principle 
is once adopted. Thus we are told, * the fair fex are not in 
the leaft interior to the men in that horrible fpecies of intrepi- 
dity, and are prompted to it by motives equally frivolous ; 
though commonly their inducement to ac fuch terrible trage- 
dies is love, a paffion that commits more ravages, and does in- 
comparably more mifchief in this country, than in any other 
whatever.’ 

Yet when our Author is dwelling on the effects ofthe fame 
pafhon among the Spaniards, and inftances the vindictive tem- 
pcr both of men and women on the difcovery of falfehood a 
acas 
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adds refpecting the former, that their ¢ refentment, when they 
are unfaithfully dealt with, often produces fcenes of the moft 
tragical nature; no nation in Europe being more jealous, and 
fuffering more from the terrible effects of that moft unfortunate 
paffion.’ ‘This latter paflage, to fay no more, fufficiently ac- 
guits us of the incomparable excefs of mifchief produced here on 


the {core of love. 

Our views in amorous enzasements, moreover, obtain a better 
verdi&t, in the paflage immediately following the tragical one 
above given: 

‘ Strada, in his Hiftory of the Low Country wars, fays that Mars 
only travelled in other regions, but had fixed his principal feat and 
refidence in thofe ; it may with equal propriety be afferted, that love, 
however known in other countries, is no where elfe fo powerfully 
felt as here ; where daily inftances evince how effectual and exten- 
five its dominion is over the inhabitants of this ifland, from the 
higheft to the loweft. Whence foreigners obferve very juftly, that 
connections arifing from its influence, are of a much more ferious 
nature in England than in moft other places; where love is oftener 
treated as an amufement, than as an affair of real importance.’ 

Here we begin to be reconciled with ourfelves: for if love 
gives rife to more ferious connections here than elfewhere, it 
fhews that we can make even this arbitrary paffion fubfervient 
to the diétates of common fenfe, and that we act in general 
from more fteady motives than our more volatile or lefs virtuous 
neighbours. 

It is by no means with an invidious view that the above paf- 
fages have been contrafted ; but being fuch as they are, they 
only evince how difficult it is to avoid inconfiftency by entering 
too minutely into fuch difquifitions, and finifhing feparate parts 
of the picture in too ftrong colours. We now pafs on to the 
French. 

Our Author gives a very ftriking and juft difplay of the bare 
barity of French manners before the reign of Lewis XIV. when 
both the country and inhabitants underwent a remarkable 
change, by an almoft fudden tranfition ; not that their prefent 
{tate is by any means enviable: 

‘ From this juftly celebrated epocha of Lewis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, the French may be confidered as quite another nation; their 
genius, ideas, and manners, then underwent fo thorough and radical 
an alteration, as would render inapplicable to the prefent race, the 
reflections that would be true in regard to their anceftors. 

‘ As much as the latter, from a confcioufnefs of their freedom, 
were apt to be reftive and untrattable, and ready to break out in 
Oppofition to government, their defcendants are become fupple and 
obedient without meafure; and though reprefentations, or rather 
fupplications, are fometimes made to the throne, by fuch whofe legal 
funiointitle them tothat liberty, yet the main body of the people - 


are tame and paflive in their expectations of feeing any grievances 
Z4 redreft 5 
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redreft; and have nothing of that promptitude to proceed farther, 
than bare complaints, of which the feditious nobility of former days 
knew fo well how to avail themfelves. 

‘ From this univerfal depreflion of all claffes, they retain little of 
that boldnefs and fortitude of fpeech for which they once were fo re- 
nowned ; and in whatever relates to public affairs, rather infinuate 
than declare their minds. 

‘ Though they excel in every f{pecies of intelleftual endowments, 
and yield to no people in the advantages refulting from a polite edu- 
cation, yet they feem to value themfelves much more on the ability 
they derive from thence of making themfelves acceptable, and ad- 
mired in company and converfation, than intent on ufing thofe va- 
luable acquifitions on nobler and more ferious occurrences. 

‘ True it is, indeed, that opportunities of this fort cannot be fo 
frequent in an abfalute monarchy, as in a free country; but as 
there ftill remain fome, they who are ftinted to them fhould, for 
that very reafon, lay themfelves out to improve them to the utmoft. 

* But this is far from being the cafe with the French ; who, when- 
ever occafions offer to difplay their talents in difcourfing pertinently 
on matters of ftate, feem rather ftudious to avoid giving offence ta 
the higher powers, than folicitous to handle the fubje& with fulnefs 
and propriety ; and therefore content themfelves with cautious indi- 
cations of what might be faid ; and fhun thofe deep difquifitions into 
things, which, however they might evince the capacity of the fpeaker, 
would certainly render him obnoxious to thofe whofe friendfhip and 
favour he prefers to the dangerous honour of being efteemed a man 
of eloquence and refolution. 

‘ Thus the frequent harangues made in their parliaments, or, ta 
ftile them more properly, their courts of judicature, and in their 
provincial aflemblies of the ftates, favour but little of ftrength and 
firmnefs ; though the language may be laboured and refined, and the 


rules of rhetoric obferved with great accuracy and precifion, they: 


are abfolutely void of that energy of thought, which even when alone 
can give life to the commoneft words ; but without which all the 
owers of diétion are fruitlefs and infipid. 

‘ Notwithftanding the parade that is made in France of the beau- 
ties of thofe fpeeches, they can pleafe no perfon converfant in manly, 
folid eloquence, fuch as difdains to be fettered by any other regula- 
tions than thofe of truth and argument. 

‘ To fpeak, however, of theie performances with impartiality, it 
muft be allowed that fometimes (not often indeed) one meets with 
fuch as have their merit; but it is at moft of the fecondary kind. 
Elegance it may be called, but not eloquence. It may participate 
of the wit and politenefs of a Pliny in his panegyric; but not of the 
force and grandeur of a Demofthenes or a Cicero in their orations. 

* From thefe premifes it follows, that whatever magnanimity the 
French may poffefs on all other emergencies, fuch as in the ufual 
concerns of life between individuals, or in a military capacity (in 
both which inftances it were injuftice to deny them a very honour- 
able fhare of courage and fpirit) yet in a civil and a politigg! light, 
they are amazingly degenerated ; and are fallen toa depree Sf pufil- 
lanimity and abjectnefs equally low with ghat of any European na- 
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tion whatever ; for though forms of law ftill remain, their validity 
cannot preponderate againft court favour ; which, whoever can fe- 
cure, may bid defiance to all the laws and judges of the kingdom. 

‘ This they are fo well aware of, that all who have any affair in 
litigation, are much more anxious to procure friends and fupporters 
among thofe who are known to have the ear of men in power, than 
in preparing arguments againft the day appointed for the trial of 
their caufe ; fure of winning it, however weak the latter may be, 
provided they are feconded by the countenance and protection of 
the former. é ; 

‘ The great wifh and ftudy therefore of a Frenchman is to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the grandees, and what they rightly call ds pxi/- 
fances, thofe who are invefted with the offices and authority of the 
ftate; to obtain fome portion of which, is the capital aim of every 
man who afpires at any degree of confideration.’ 

This political character of our neighbours almoft obliterates 
every fault our Author found with the Englifh in the fame 
point of view. It is needlefs to attend to the other parts of 
their character, which are defcribed agreeably, but, like all 
the reft, too diffufively. 

When we arrive among the Italians, affairs are ftill worfe than ~ 
in France : 

‘ That part of the Italian nation which inhabits the country, where 
formerly flourifhed the moft renowned of its anceftors, is, by a fad 
reverfe of things, become the refidence of the moft degenerate of 
their defcendants. It is principally at Rome we find the feweft traces 
of the heroic character of the ancient Romans. Valour, eloquence, 
and the fpirit of liberty, the three pillars on which they erected the 
immenfe edifice of their power and glory, are, ina manner, trampled 
upon in modern Rome; where ignorance, idlenefs, and puiillani- 
mity, lord it over the minds of the prefent race, with very few in- 
ftances of exception. 

‘ The fole inheritance they have derived from the old Romans is 
precifely that portion of their character which made them ridiculous 
and defpicable, the genius of fuperitition, that infe&ts whatever re- 
lates to the practical part of their religion; which, exclufive of the 
abfurdity of many of its tenets, is here held out to the multitude as 
a matter of pailime and amufement, and ferves to fill up the many 
hours of vacancy and leifure refulting from a general inattivity of 
life. Thefe exhibitions of ecclefiaftical pageantry feem perfely 
calculated to engrofs the attention of the crowd, nor lefs adapted to 
the tafte of the numerous actors, who perform the many various 
parts afligned them with remarkable expertnefs and alacrity ; indeed, 
fome of the firft members of the community are occafionally proud 
of making a capital appearance in them. 

* While immerfed in thefe prepofterous occupations, and thence 
juftly become the derifion of Europe, they yet retain the ftile of that 
triumphant people before whom the nations trembled. The S, P. 

-R. ig inicribed or carved on every monument to which the 
public h® contributed ; and there ftill fubfiits among them an affem- 
bly that calls itfelf the Senate. 
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* After recording thefe proofs of vanity, no body will wonder 
that they fhould frequently afflume airs of importance and majetty, 
and fpeak of themfelves as if they were the adequate reprefentatives 
of the people whofe name they have inherited. 

‘ The grardees at Rome, the majority of whom are ecclefiaftics, 
may juftly be reputed the moft unhappy perfons of their rank. The 
tax they pay for greatnefs far exceeds its worth; and they are conti- 
nually deprived of the moft effential comforts of life by the conftraint 
and regulated forms of pride that accompany their moft infignificant 
actions, as well as by the ftudied folemnity without which they are 
cautious never to expofe themfelves tothe eye of the world. 

‘ The ruling paflion that actuates them all is a love of pomp and 
oftentation, which helps as much, or more than any other caufe, to 
confume their revenues ; but this they readily fubmit to from a con- 
fcioufnefs of the admiration and applaufe a difplay of exterior gran- 
deur and magnificence commands from the public; whofe principal 
favourites in this country are thofe who regale their fight with gaudi- 
nefs and finery. 

‘ As’they fet the example, fo they are clofely copied by the infe- 
rior nobility and gentry, in a referved, unfociable difpofition, that 
induces them to avoid much reciprocal] intercourfe, and ftudioufly to 
keep aloof, as it were, from that fort of feitivity which confifts in a 
franknefs and hilarity of manners. No people in Europe are lefs 
acquainted with what is called good fellowfhip ; to which their aver- 
fion arifes partly from the general narrownefs of their circumftances, 
and partly from their exceflive economy, not to call it niggardlinefs, 
in every kind of expence but that of equipage ; the only article, to- 
gether with its appurtenances of drefs and liveries, on which they are 
apt to be lavifh. ‘Their chief entertainment is to parade in their 
coaches abroad, while the utmott parfimonioufnefs reftrains them at 
home from that good cheer and convivial merriment, which, in other 
countries, render domeftic enjoyments the moit valuable and attrac- 
tive. But of thefe they know fearce any thing more than dry un- 
interefting converfations ; wherein their natural cautioufnefs pre- 
fides with fo very oppreflive an influence, that as whatever is faid in 
thofe meetings is, by the circumfpection, or rather timidity of the 
fpeaker, carefully calculated to give no fort of offence either to in- 
dividuals, or to the government, the fame depreffion of mind deters 
them from launching into any fubje&t worthy the attention of any 
audience whatever. 

‘ The clergy have made this part of Italy their feat of empire ; and 
compofe a monftrous proportion of the inhabitants, not only at Rome, 
but throughout the whole ecclefiaftical itate, as the Pope’s dominions 
are very pertinently called. Whatever relates to government, civil 
as well as religious, is vefted in the hands of the priefts: a race of 
mortals who feem here to be confidered as the only beings fit to ma- 
nage and dire all affairs, unlefs it be thofe of the military lift; 
wherein, however, if they do not affume the executive, they fully 
arrogate the directive part. Few employments of any dignity or 
importance are out of their poffeflion ; and if we except theglluftrious 
houfe of the Colonnas (which claims the ftation of High Vonftable 
by.inheritance) there is not, perhaps, one noble family, a lay-men» 
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ber of which is decorated with any poft of prime eminence. Such 
is the reverence the clergy have had the dexterity 2 
throughout all claffes of men for their order, that the higheit pin- 
nacle of honour and ambition is to be confiderable among them ; and 
attain to the preferments referved for thofe only who belong to their 
body. No family efteems itfelf fo truly diftinguifhed and confpi- 
cuous, as when fome individual of it is a member of the facred 
college; the title given colledtively to thofe wnofe perfons are known 
by the name of Cardinals. ‘This appellation, in the ears of a ma- 
dern Roman, founds as lofty as that of Imperator did among the an- 
cient. And as the wifhes and endeavours of thefe aimed at meritin 
that falutation from the legions, the others are no lefs eager am 
indefatigable, and fpare neither pains nor purfe in procuring that 
diftingtion from the papal court; where the fpirit of venality reigns 
with a boldnefs and uncontroul not exceeded, perhaps, even in our 
eleétioneering fcenes in England; between which and thofe of the 
Vatican the fole difparity confifts in the fmaller number of the bribed, 
and the le{s noify and tumultuous methods of corruption. 

© Such are, in general, the Romans of this day ; and though fome 

articulars of this defcription are not unapplicable to the other Ita 
a, yet they fuit with more propriety the character of the former, 
who feem to be the moft remarkable for thofe peculiarities that di- 
ftinguifh their countrymen from other nations. 

‘Ttaly contains an amazing multitude of idle, and therefore 
needy wretches, uninitrucied in any lawful calling, unprincipled in 
their morals, and glad to embrace any mode of living that will ex- 
empt them from labour. Hence the prodigious numbers of hangers- 
on about the gates of convents and monatfteries ; the offals of whofe 
tables are, at itated times, beftowed on the crowds of beggars that 
lie in wait for them with an avidity that muft convince every fpetta- 
tor how little elfe they have to depend on for their fubfiftence.’ 

Thefe remarks are amplified by an examination of various 
particulars, the conclufions from which are thus emphatically 
fummed up: 

‘ From what has been premifed, we havea right to infer 
that pride, indolence, effeminacy, and ignorance, are the four 
cardinal virtues of italy.’ 

We now come to the Author’s account of the Spaniards; 
but of this people, and of their country, enough has, perhaps, 
been faid in our accounts of Mr. Baretti’s work: we fhall, 
therefore, proceed to the fecond volume of thefe charaéteriftics, 
which, as before obferved, contains the characters of the Ger- 
mans and the Dutch; both of which are extended with the pro- 
lixity of a German commentator. The following paflages, it 
might be thought, would not leave much more to add, without 
entering into details of particular cuftoms and local defcriptions. 

* It has often been affzrted, by the French efpecially, that the Ger- 
mans arg flow in the apprehenfion of things, and heavy in their pro- 
ceedings. To which it may be anfwered, that they are ufually very 
folicitous thoroughly to comprehend what they go about; and more 
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intent to fecure fuccefs by labour and diligence, than willing to 
rifk it by hurry and precipitation. This is the natural refult of their 
phlegmatic difpofition ; a ftate of mind that holds the paffions in a 
happy fubjeftion to reafon and reflection ; by fubftituting coolnefs 
and ferenity of judgment in the room of impetuofity and fire of ima- 
gination ; the fuppreflion of thefe making way for that even tem pe- 
rature of the foul which enjoys all its various fenfations with calm. 
nefs, and is not eafily moved from its poife. 

¢ This habit of deliberation renders the Germans lefs liable to be 
aétuated by violence in their refolutions, than many of thofe who boat 
of the fuperiority of their councils. Hence proceeds that moderation 
which preferves the Proteftants from being held in as much hatred 
and abhorrence in the Romifh parts of Germany, as in the other 
countries of that communion. Moft of their religious wars were 
much lefs prompted by inconfiderate zeal than political motives ; as 
plainly appeared at the treaty which terminated their domeftic trous 
bles, by the facility with which all fpiritual matters were accommo. 
dated. 

‘ Whatever the difference of opinion may be touching their intel- 
leftual endowments, their moral qualities have never been called in 
gueition. ‘Their benevolence, friendlinefs, and hofpitality, are well 
known; and their candour and fincerity are almoft proverbial. 
‘Their manners are plain, fimple, and little altered from what they 
were ages ago: and if they have adopted many foreign ufages, yet 
they have had an eye to propriety in their imitation, and have not 
been the fervile copiers of the French in their needlefs refinements, 
nor ofthe Italians in their falfe notions of grandeur. Thus their 
tables have an ample fufficiency, withott endlefs niceties ; and their 
ways of living are generous, without being profufe. ‘Though lovers 
of itate, yet their Princes indulge in the moft friendly and frequent 
intercourfe; and never permit an ill-grounded pride to obftruct the 
pleatures of good fellowfhip and agreeable fociety. Very different 
herein from thofe of Italy ; among whom an approximation is almof 
impracticable, from the prepofterous difficulties they find in adjuft- 
ing the ceremonial to be obferved between them. 

‘ This is the more remarkable, as the German grandees are of 
all people the moft infatuated with their birth, tenacious of the 
prerogatives annexed to it, and defirous of augmenting them by an 
acceflion of titulary honours,’ 

‘ The German Princes live entirely /uo gui/que more, each after his 
own way; and excepting the fpirit of ceremonioufnefs, in which 
they all agree, feem not in the leaft inclined to make any particular 
Sovereign belonging to the Germanic body, the peculiar object of 
their imitation, how great foever his reputation or power ; this would 
be an avowal of his national pre-eminence, and a fort of tacit ho- 
mage to it; conceflions which their pride and loftinefs of foul ren- 
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der them induftrious to avoid. 

‘ The models, therefore, they copv after, are ufually fetched from 
other countries ; and they are very defirous of being thought the in- 
troductors of any improvements derived from abroad Bug even in 
thefe they are ftudious to ftrike out fuch marks of difparity from the 
original pattern, as may fufliciently thew them to be chiefly guided 
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by their own notions, and to ftand in no need of the produce of fo- 
reion invention; a talent of which the Germans are fully per- 
faaded they poffefs a more copious meafure than any other people 
whatever. ore 

‘ The confequence of this frame of mind is a remarkable variety 
‘1 the humours and manners of their different courts, which are very 
far from reflecting the image of each other, and in many inftances 
affect as little a refemblance as poflible.’ 

In attentively perufing the characters of the Germans and 

} Dutch, the Reader will often encounter a repetition of the fame 
fentiments and remarks, varied only in mere expreflion. 
‘ The Dutch, however, appear to be our Author’s favourites, 
the chief fault attributed to them being a too great love of mo- 
ney: and the fingular circumftances attending the hiftory and 
fituation of that people have enabled him to render his account 
of them the moft entertaining part of the work. 

We confider the following extra& as the beft written part of 
the character. After mentioning the advantageous account of 
Holland, given by St. Evremond, the Author obferves, 

‘ Other French Writers, much lefs impartial, have reprefented 
the Dutch in a very unfavourable light ; and fpeak of them as being, 
with very few exceptions, a rough, unpolifhed, ill-bred people. 

‘ If we afcend no higher than the vulgar claffes, the ailertion is 

| altogether true enough ; but nothing can be more falfe, if we apply 
? it to the better fort. They are, it muit be allowed, lefs inclinable 
to fociety, and lefs tolerant of fudden familiarity from perfons with | 
whom they are unacquainted, than the French, who, as Erafmus in 
his Diverforia well obferves, behave with people, at firft ficht, weluti 
cum olim notis ac familiaribus, as if they were old friends and ac- 
quaintance. But itill they are fufficiently affable to fatisfy a mode- 
rate man, who can be contented with plain manners, and who feeks 
not in a vain flow of unmeaning phrafes, an opportunity of making 
a fuitable return. 

| 
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f ‘ The truth is, the Dutch are, in general, a candid, downright 
people ; and as application and induftry are the only paths they feek 
to tread in, and the only helps they chufe to depend on, they neither 
ftudy nor ftand in need of any refinement in their behaviour, which | 
is ufually attended with much franknefs and fimplicity ; an opennefs ik 
of thought and freedom of {peech charatterifes moft of them; and 
they feldom are converfant in fraud and deceit, for which indeed 
their native bluntnefs very happily difqualifies them. 
\ . ‘ This neglect of the arts of infinuation, or what fome have not 
| improperly termed artifice and flattery, has fubjected them to the 
cenfure of the difficult part of mankind, who require blandifhments, 
and a complimentary ftile from all they meet. ‘Ihefe talents they 
certainly poffefs not ; but fill, if deeds are preferable to difcourfes, ) 
there lies no juft complaint againft them for want of humanity; in 
the real exercife of which they are by no means defective, as abun- 
dant proo@ may be given. 


© ‘That they are of a friendly difpofition, ard eafy to live with, is ) 
Avident beyond difpute, from the number of frangers who fettle 
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and profper there, without exciting any jealoufy among the natives; 
whg, perhaps, of all mankind, are the leait tinctured with the vice 
of nationality ; and deal their good-will and favour indifcriminately 
to all who deferve them, without inquiries about their religion or 
country. In thefe refpecis the Dutch, not lefs to their fingular emo: 
Jument than credit, feem to be the people moi practically fenfible 
of the truth cf that fundamental maxim of all political felicity, 
which condemns to cblivion thofe accidents in a man’s character, 
which, as he cannot prevent them, he is not anfwerable for, 

‘ They have been accufed of inhofpitality, and a fhynefs to fo- 
reigners; but when we reflect on the frequency of thefe, the fufpis 
cions that wait on the character of many, and the uncertainty 
which accompanies that of moft, itis no more than reafonable and 
prudent, they fhould take time to fcan the merits of their gueits, by 
the only fure teft, that of their conduét, which, when praife-worthy, 
never fails to entitle them to all the encouragement they have a 
right to expect. 

‘It has alfo been faid they are deficient in perfonal generofity, 
and very unwilling to grant pecuniary aflifance; but this may be 
partly accounted for by the perpetual ufe their inceflant vigilance and 
induftry are employed in pointing out for their money 3 and by the 
experience moft of them have had, that tew perfons, watchful of 
opportunities, need ever be driven to the neceflity of depending on 
another’s bounty. ‘Thefe confiderations, one may prejuine, contri- 
bute to harden their hearts againit the folicitations of thofe indivi- 
duals, whofe poverty arifes trom felf-negleét; and who therefore 
itand little or no chance of any countenance in Holland; where a 
manifeft continuity of endeavours to thrive, is the only recommen- 
dation to patronage, which, 1n cafe of fuch a credential, is not dif- 
ficult to obtain ; as frowns and cenfure are never the portion of in- 
digence when unmerited, and incurred through the uavoidable mif- 
chances that will fometimes befall the moit prudent. Diftrefs of 
fuch a nature ts always fure of meeting with comfort and relief; and 
none are abandoned to their evil deftiny, but fuch as are unfortunate 
through their own fault. There is no country where greater {cope 
is given, as well by public as by private fupport and furtherance, 
to thofe talents whofe exertion is the moft lucrative to the pofleffor ; 
as may be clearly evinced by attending to the methods praétifed in 
the fettling and improving of their plantations abroad, and the car- 
rying on many of their commercial undertakings at home; both 
equally profitable, through the wifdom of their various regulations, 
to all the parties concerned in thefe feldom unfuccefsful adventures. 

‘ Allowing, therefore, for that modifh vice among them of com- 
placency and exultation in their fuperior riches, which naturally en- 
genders fome degree of indifference and flight for fuch as are infe- 
riors in this particular, we are not to refufe them an acknowledge- 
ment of the many good qualities which amply counterbalance thefe 
defeéts ; which, after all, are but too commonly found every where, 
and pcfiibly fall under fo much notice and cenfure here, only from 
the greater number of individuals in circumftances that fet them 
above unneceflary complaifance, and that are apt, at thé Yame time, 
to infufe a confidence and overbearingnefs, which nothing can 
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counteract but thofe principles of gentlenefs and moderation, in- 
ftilled by a liberal education ; an advantage very few of them poilefs, 
from the general negle¢t in their early days of every thing that is not 
conducive to pecuniary profit. 

‘ This, to the Dutch, is an obje& of the fame confequence, 

lory and conquelt were formerly to the Romans, and for which 
their avidity is equally reftlefs and impatient. As that military na- 
tion treated, a long time, arts and learning with fuch contempt, 
that itere in homine Romano, a man of letters at Rome, as Cicero 
tells us, was a prodigy ; and fuch attainments were deemed trifling, 
as being ufelefs for the great and fole end of their politics ; in the 
fame manner that ftudious politenefs, and thofe refined modes of in- 
tercourfe which, though they may be graceful and captivating, are 
not the fources from which wealth 1s expected to flow, for that rea- 
fon are held cheap, and accounted frivolous by a commercial people, 
wholly ingroffed by that capital objec. 

‘ Such “a difpofition excludes not, however, the knowledge and 
practice of thofe virtues which are mott effential to fociety ; and as 
the Romans, though rude and fierce in their primitive ages, were 
yet noble and generous (never, indeed, more worthy of the two lat- 
ter epithets, than when deferving of the former) fo the Dutch, in 
the midft of that ardour for lucre, which is their ruling paffion, 
have fhewn the moft real and effe€tual attention in promoting what- 
ever could contribute to the folid welfare of every individual in 
their commonwealth. 

‘ Their beneficence and charity have been of a comprehenfive and 
a providential nature; and, by obviating the introduction of want 
and mifery into their country, have proved as fuperior to the huma- 
nity that relieves diftrefs, as the fcience which prevents diforders, is 
above that which cures them.’ 

A fondnefs for illuftrating his characters by parallels, is apt to 
betray our Author into wrong comparifons.— Thus : 

‘ Long after the foundations of their republic had been laid on the 
firmeft bafis, and the nobleft fuperftructure erected upon them, at an 
epocha when they were become the powerfulleft nation at fea, and the 
wealthieft people at land of any in Europe, we find that, like the an- 
cient Romans, in the glorious and triumphant periods of the com- 
monwealth, when they vanquifhed a Pyrrhus and a Hannibal, and 
brought the Grecian empire under fubjection, they flill retained their 
primitive manners in the midft of every temptation to defert them. 
Thus, while a Van Tromp, a De Ruyter, and many other memorable 
names, were afferting the honour of their flag, and carrying the terror 
of their maritime force through fo many feas, and while, at the fame 
time, their treafures feemed inexhauftible, from the prodigious fums 
they continually expended in defending themfelves fo vigoroufly on 
every fide, and in the generous aflittance and protection of their al- 
lies, itill the heads of the flate fought no other perfonal luftre, 
but that which refulted from their aétions and councils, and referved 
all grandeur and magnificence for public occafions.’ 

In th® firft place, the generality of hiftorians date the cor- 
ruption of Roman manners from the deftruétion of Carthage, 
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and the fubjection of Greece, the very times on which our 
Author fixes, to celebrate their refiftance of the temptations to 
deviate from the purity of them. Again, he has elfewhere much 
more juftly compared the Dutch with the Carthaginians, than in 
this inftance with the Romans: a nation of indefatigable tra- 


cers, with a nation of ambitious warriors continually afpiring 


after foreign conquefts. Moreover, by the fubjection of Greece, 
the Romans acquired a vaft acceflion of rich provinces, the re- 
fidence of polite arts; whereas the Dutch, in their quarrels 
with France and England, acquired little more by their naval 
fuccefles than the aflertion of their independence againft foreign 
pretenfions. 

The following excellent obfervations are by no means un- 


feafonable : 

‘ The main fpring from whence flows this general felicity of en- 
deavours to profper, the happy talent of avoiding unneceffary and 
ufelefs expences, is not only the praife of the mercantile and labo- 
rious claffes, but equally of thofe whofe native patrimony is fuffi- 
ciently confiderable to procure them all indulgences; who, though 
exempted, from the folicitude and care requifite to raife one, are, 
neverthelefs, obfervant of an orderlinefs and ceconomy in the ma- 
nagement of their income, to which the inheritors of eftates in moft 
other European countries, are too fatally ftrangers. Whence it hap- 
pens, that while thefe are fquandering them without meafure, and 
often in the moft ignominious manner, thofe are enjoying a decent 
and reafonable portion of all fuch pleafures as leave no fting behind, 
from the recollection of their coft, or of their impropriety; fuch 
pleafures, indeed, as to perfons of a depraved tailte, or a wild ima- 

ination, would hardly appear deferving of the name; but which, 
to a life of fobriety and temperance, are of infinite value by the 
tranquillity and eafe that accompany their purfuit, which has no- 
thing in it of that vehemence and eagernefs, which difquiet a mind 
too much taken up with paftimes, and apt to view them as objects 
worthy of a ferious attention. Another happy refult of this mode- 
rate and circum{pedtful difpofition, is, that while in England, in 
France, and in other countries, where {cenes of prodigality are fre- 
quent, fortunes are perpetually going to wreck, and genteel fami- 
hies are daily reduced to indigence, in Holland, through a cautious 
and moft faudable abftinence trom whatever has a tendency to caree 
Jeffnefs and profufion, no wafte is fuffered in any article, however 


flight and diminitive ; and by the continual practice of this faving- 


ne{s, on all occafions, no inconfiderable fums are laid up in the 
courfe of years out of middling revenues, and a decent provifion is 
made, at the fame time, for all domeftic emergencies.’ 

But we muft defift. Had the above work been confined to 
one half of its prefent compafs, the many judicious remarks to 
be found in it would have been more connected, and lefs weak- 
encd by amplification,—by which the beft fentimnents zee oftener 
injured than improved, : 
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It is ftrange that the Ruffians were not introduced, A nation 
fo lately forced from a ftate of barbarity to civilization, and 
brought to claim equal rank with other nations by whom they 
were {carcely known, and all this effected by the genius of 
one man, would have added greatly to the variety of European 


characters. ¥. 


Art. II. Leéfures on the Materia Medica: Containing the Natural 
Hiflory of Drugs, their Virtues and Dofes ; alfo Direétions for 
the Study of the Materia Medica; and‘an Appendix on the Method 
of Prefcribing. Publifhed from the Manufcript of the late 
br. Charles Alfton, Profefflor of Botany and the Materia 
Medica in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, by John Hope, M. D. 
Profeffor of Medicine and Botany in that Univerfity. 4to. 
2Vols. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1770. 


R, Alfton reduces all the fubjeéts of the Materia Medica 
under three general heads, which are commonly called 
the three kingdoms ; viz. the mineral, vegetable, and animal. 
The feveral fubjets of the mineral kingdom are treated al- 
phabetically, in the following order: metals, water, falts, ful- 
phurs, earths, and femi-metals. In the vegetable kingdom we 
have the roots, barks, woods, herbs, flowers, fruits, feeds, 
gums, refins, refinous gums, and concreted juices. 
We fhall give our Readers a fhort article from each kingdom. 
—From the mineral we fhall take the 


OSTEOCOLLA. 


SecrT.I. 

© Ofteocolla offic. Ofteocolla, alias offrifragus, ofteites, ftelochites, 
ammofteus, ofteolithos, holofleus, Worm, Mu/. 53. Ofteocolla offic. 
Dale, 39. Ofteocolla, Charlet. Fof: 22. Ofteocolla, Schroder. 361. 
Lapis offifragus (cujus 2 fpecies) Dz Boot, 416. Ofteocollus, 4/drov. 
Muf. Metal. 626. Schw. 387. Ofteocollus cruftaceus, Ge/ner. Rar. 
Fo. 30. Dale. The bone-bisder.—This is a friable, not very hard 
chalky fubftance, of a white colour, and infipid tafte, conmmmonly in 
cylindrical pieces, of different fizes, knobby without, hollow within, 
or filled with a dry earth. ! 

‘ Itis found in the Palatinate, Saxony, Silefia (De Poot, Worm.) 
growing among fands. ‘‘ It is found in Germany, as alfo in Eng- 
land. . . Sometimes the roots of living trees are found charged with 
this kind of fubftance.” New Difpenf. p.173. Wide Carlet. 1. ¢.— 
Thomas Eraffus wrote an epiftle de lapidis fabulofi, qui in Palatinata 





ad Rhenum reperitur, hiftoria, ortu, natura & caufis. Extat in opuf- 


culis fuis medicis. Francoforti r599, in folio. In the Phil. Tran/- 
actions, No. 39. for Sept. 1668, p. 771, there is an extract of a let- 
ter, from Prof. Beckman, concerning this ftone. 

‘* The ofteocolla, fays Beckman, grows only in a fandy, not gra- 
velly foil; neither in any rich or clayey ground ; and being found 
above ti@ furface of the earth, you may ftill find downwards of its 
branches, till you come to two mens depth under ground, its 
Riv. Nov. 4770, Aa branches 
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branches commonly growing ftreight up, yet fometimes fpreading 
fidewayss The branches are not all of equal thicknefs, and the 
farther trom the.common fiem the thinner ; the {talk ufually equalling 
the thicknefs of an ordinary man’s arm or leg, and the branches the 
thicknefs of one’s little finger. It is found by this mark upon the 
1a1@@ Which is here every where yellowifh: there appears a whitith 
fa¥t¥Mand, which if dug into, hath under it, a dark, tatty fomewhat 
moift and putrid matter, like rotten wood, called the flower of this 
fubftance. When found it is altogether foft, yet rather friable than 
dudtile; fo if one would have a whole piece, with its branches, he 
muft carefully remove the fand from it, and let it lie fo a-while; for 
expofed to the fun for half an hour or fo, it grows as hard as ever, 
It requires time to come to maturity, for in the place where I digged 
fome of it laft year, I this year found others, but they remain ftill 
ioft and friable, though now in the fifth month.” ‘Thus Mr. Beck- 
man, 1. Cc. | : . 

** Ofteocolla ....4in terra radieatur, ubi ramos habet diverfe 
craflitiei, radices paflim per terram diffundit, forma corallii, fupra 
terram aflurgit, multis tuberibus afpera & inxqualis, nec nifi annuo 
{patio maturefcit.” Albin. Orat, MS. p. 32. ** Crefcit per arenam 
orma corallii.” Schroder. 361. Vide De lapide ofteocolla inquifitio, 
auctore Ambrofio Brurero. Nouremberg. (Phil. Franf. No. 467. p. 
373-) who with Newman derives it from the popich radices. “* Que 
fi.vera funt, fequitur, in illo loco ubi hoc anao ofteocolum extraétum 


fuit, altero anno nullam ibj novi coneretionem expeCtandam effe.”* 
Vide Cartheufr, M.M.% p. 173. 


Secr. Hf. 

€ It is abforbent like chalk ; commended in fuore afbo and agues ; 
and is faid wonderfully to forward the generation of the callus, and 
confolidation of fractured bones.—It is given to 3ij; and is alfo out- 
wardly applied. Credat qui vult. 

** Celebratur ad offa cito glutinanda, quippe materiam callo ido- 
neam citiflime fuppeditat, adeoque glutinationem maturat. Adhiberi 
poteft interne a 3}. ad 338. & externe in catap]. emplaftris, &c. Prez- 





paratur lévigando cum aqua geranul. Cremor Weinlini prodeft hypo- 


chondriacis.” Schrod. 361. 

‘ It is an infipid, dry, thirfty earth, and effervefces with acids like 
chalk ; but I could not, by a chamber-fire, reduce it to calx viva, 
though Margraaf did it by only diftilling it in a retort. Vide Z/- 
& O2/. vol, ii. p. 187, fo that itis abforbent. Yet I think its effects 


on fractured bones wants confirmation, though attefted by Marthiolus, 


Dale, &c. 

‘© Compertum eft acompluribus in Germania, perfraéta offa procul 
dubio fanari triduo aut quatriduo, hujufce lapidis 318. pondere potu 
ac rubro meraco, cum mane tum vefperi haulto. Sed interim os 
fraétum reftaurare, xquare, ac afferulis circumquaque munire opere 
pretium eft; & affectum locum illiniré ungueénto ex geranii radicibus 
cxruleum florem gerentis & la€tantis fuis axungia.” Darth. p. 961. 

** Memini me Reyftadii didicifle incolas uti lapide Reiaburch dicto. 
Hlius enim 3j. in vino rubro exhibet, in quo prius vinca gervinca 
madefacta fuerit per noétem, idque mane per dies 4 aut § atque hac 
ratione dolores eximunt, graviaque fymptomata, frattarafque intra 
4 aut § dies fanant, magna com omnium admiratione ; cujus re! me 
aris 
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laris ipfe fum teftis, ejufque rei Maitthiolus mentionem fecit. Eodemque 
Japide uti preterea folent, in fotmam cataplafmatis redadto, cum 
geranio contufo, & olco olivarum, vel rofato, tam felici fucceffu, ut 
jine dolore ac inflammatione partis, offa coagmententur. Quod in- 
credibile videri poffit nifi preter me innumerabiles alii oculati & 
idonei teftes extarent.”” Thus Quercetan. as quoted by De Lact, p. 
We Hafce tamen vires extentiare videtur G. F. Hildanus, 1.1. ob- 
ferv. go. ubi inguit graviter errant impoftores nonnulli, qui hot 
japide fe fracturas paucorum dierum fpatio poffe curare gloriantur : 
attamen illum fingulari quadam virtute & proprietate occulta gene- 
randi callum, preditum effe certum eft. Eo-enim, refert idem, fe 
curafle fracturam completam & compofitam 30 dierum fpatio, ia 
fene, que alioquin duorkm’ menfium in fpatio curari nequiverit. 
Verum experientia doctus monet, in corporibus bene habitis &'juve- 
nibus caute eo utendum effe. In iis enim callum nimis magnum 
penerari folet, ut deformitatem inducat. Quocirca hoc genus re- 
medii faltem in fenibus & extenuatis, quibus languet calidum inna 
tem, adhibendam effe cenfet.”. Thus Wormius, p. 53. ‘* Offifragi 
lapidis etiam mentionem facit G. F. Hildanus Obfervat. Chirar. cent. 
3. obf. go. in qua circa finem hec fceribit. Ego etfi ipfum in fraétu- 
ris ofium praftantifimum effe, controverfiam vocare minime con- 
tendam ; attamen intra tam paucos dies, ut fcribunt Mattbiolus & 
Quercitanus, offa fratta fanare poffe, non facile mihi perfuadere pof- 
fum.” Tolliusin De Boot, p. 421. ‘That it will cure fractures in 
three, four, or five days, is abfolutely incredible; the oculati teffes 
might have been impofed on; and Hiidanas denies the fact. But 
Hildanus owns:it much fhortens the cure. True; but there was 
lately in our infirmary a complete and compound fraftura cruris, of 
a maniac perfon, cured in (asI remember) fourteen days, without 
taking any ofteocolla ; fo that he could walk without any dreflings 
on it. And if there was any fuch virtue in the ofteocolla, it would 
never have fallen into difufe as it has done.’ , 
rom the vegetable kingdom we fhall fele& our Author’s ac 


count of the 
FRAXINUS.,. 


SecrT. I, 

‘ Fraxinus. Off. Fraxinus excelfior. B. P. 416. %.577. Fraxi- 
nus, Dod. 833. Ger.1472. R.Sy2. 469. F. vulgaris, Park. 1418. 
F. vulgatior. 7. B. i. u. 174. R. 1702. Fraxinus, flribus, 
nudis, H. Cliff. 470. The common afh, or afh-tree. 

‘ It grows wild in our woods, as well as in hotter climates, flower- 
ing in February and March, and ripening the feed in OSober. Ic 
ts a large beautiful and ufeful tree. : 


** Fraxinus in fylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 

Populus in fluviis, abies ‘in montibus altis : 

Szpius at fi me, Lycida formofe, revifas, 

Fraxinus in fylvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis.” 

* Virgil Ecl, vii. v. 65« 
Semen lingu@ avis dium, folia, cortex raro lignum, ufualia fant, 
potius medicinalia. Ac) ooo a ae 
dite Aaz s* Latini 
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‘* Latini nominus etymon probabile apud grammaticos non in 
venio; nam a frago dici, quod in fragofis locis nafcatur, aut a Ppaticy 
fepimentum, quod ad fepes conficiendas utilis fit, minus placet.” 
R. HH. All agree that our afh is the fraxinus and pera, of the .an- 
cients. For though Diofcorides does not defcribe it, yet T heophraftus 
Hift. lib. iii. c. x1. p. 181. does, and alfo Pliny, but lefs accurately. 
** Fraxinus... procera ac teres, pennata & ipfa folia; multumque 
Homeri prxconio, & Achillis hafta nobilitata. - Materies eft ad plu- 
rima utilis.” Péin. lib. xvi. ¢. xill. p. 384. 


Sect. Hf. 


‘ The bark and Jeaves are attenuating, deobftruent and diuretic; 
called fplenic, and lithontriptic; and commended in the fpleen, 
jaundice, dropfy, gravel, exceflive fatnefs, lues venerea, &c. and 
externally as difcutient. The feed, being more oily, is preferred by 
fome as a better diuretic. 

‘* Folia ficcant valide, curantque ictus ferpentum. Sed ufus funt 
rarioris. Cortex & lignum, ficcant itidem, attenuant, f{plenis du- 
ritiem fpecifice emolliunt; diuretica funt lithonotriptica, eaque non 
€ pofiremis. N. funt qui lignum die Joan. Baptifte cafum, vulne- 
ribus folo affricatu mederi credunt ; cadunt autem alii ante folis or- 
tum, alii ipfo meridiani temporis punéto. Semen (foliis adhzrens) 
calfacit & ficcat valide, conducit epaticis, pleuriticis, calculofis. 
Preparationes funt, 1. Extraétum ex corticibus. 2, Oleum, ex 
ligno. 3. Sal com. ex cinere corticum. N., fal ex ligno incinerato 
vulneribus intus & extus, cum felici fucceflu, ufurpatum vidi.” 
Schroder, p. 592. Vide Hoffman, Mangeti, p. 416. 

‘ For 1. The bark is of a bitter, fomewhat multy, and fubatftrin- 
gent taiie, and peculiar fmell, when green only: as are alfo the 
leaves, but not mufty. The feeds are bitter and oily. The bitter- 
nefs is not exceflive, far lefs the ftypticity. ‘* Corticis infufum vel 
decoctum, vitrioli folutionem, gallarum inftar, nigro colore tingit.” 
Geoff. ii. p. 497. I made an infufion foliorum, and alfo fummita- 
tum, fine foliis, feparately, more thez; and, after a day’s macera- 
tion, poured into a glafs of each a folution of vitriol, which turned 
them greenifh dark and opake; and they precipitated flowly. They 
did not turn tinct. heliotropii red; nor did ol. tartari make them 
fetid.—z. An infufion corticis, alfo fummitatum, but not foliorum, 
reflects the blue, and tranfmits the orange rays of light, but not 
fo itrongly as the lignum nephriticum, or more faintly. Acids and 
alcalies have the fame effeét on both. Afh-tops and leaves are com- 
monly burnt for the lye they afford, which is ufed in bleaching. 
*« The leaves analyfed give a great deal of acid liquors, much oil 
and earth, a little urinous fpirit, no volatile falt, and a moderate 
quantity of fixed falt.” 7. Hit. p. 333.—3. Diofcorides, lib, i 
€. CVill. p. 58. fays, “* Fraxini foliorum fuccus, & ea ipfa tum in 
vino pota, tum etiam impofita, viperarum morfibus opitulantur.” 
A friend told me that by a fomentation of .afh-leaves and tops, he 
cured his dog in a night’s time, which, from the bite of a viper, had 
his bead fo fwelled that he could neither fee nor eat. I tYve ufed 
them frequently in difcutient fomentations ; though-I think the an- 
fipathy the ferpents are faid to have to this tree fabulous, ‘* Tan- 
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taque eft vis, ut ne matutinas quidem, occidentefque umbras, quam 
funt longiffime, ferpens arboris ejus attingat, adeo eam procul fugiat. 
Experti prodimus, fi fronde ea gyro claudatur ignis & ferpens, in 
ignem potius quam in fraxinum fugere ferpentem.” Plin. lib. xvi. 
c. xiii. p. 384. ‘* Idem etiam fe expertum prodit Ambr. Pareus. 
At Camerarius contrarium fe expertum in ferpentibus Germanicis : 
& D. Charas (in cbf: & experim. de viperis) aflerit fe facto circulo e 
foliis fraxini, qui habuerat circa tres pedes diametri, viperam vivam 
in eum immififfe, que, folia nihil verita, illico fub iis iefe occultum 
ivit.’ R. H. 1703. This Mr. Geoffroy tranfcribes, without. men- 
tioning Mr. Ray.—4. It is commended in many difeafes, as for the 
fpleen. ‘‘ In libro de Dynamidiis Galeno adfcripto legimus, ad 
fplenum, cortices fraxini excoque in vino, & bibat quotidie donec 
Petar Si vis probare, da Porcello pe triduum ut bibat, & in 
quarto occide ipfum, & non invenies {plenem.” Vide 7.8. ‘* In 
poculis ex ligno factis, fi quis aflidue bibat lienem extenuari aiunt, 
eoque nomine & corticis decoftum quidam exhibent, quo etiam ali- 

ui, vice ligni guajaci felici fucceffu utuntur.” R. H. For the 
ae ague, rheumatifm, green-ficknefs, fatnefs, &c. ‘* Fraxini 
femina (autore Hippoc.) N° x. trita & cum vino pota, urinam ducunt 
& vulvarum doloribus auxilio funt.” Vide 7. 2. 

* According to the analyfes in Geefroy iii. p. 496. Fol. recentium 
bv. gave olei {pif Ziij. sf. falis fixialcali 38. gr. xxv. terre Zxiij. 
gr. ij.— And cort. recentis fb v. afforded olei fpiffi aqua gravioris 3ij. 
3ii. fifflura erat in retorta. Salis fixi alcali 3ij. gr. xlv. terre Ziv. 
3ij. gr. ix. Is there fuch a difference in the quantities of fixed fale 


and earth? Scarcely. ‘* Semen fraxini incoercibile fere fal volatile, - 


prebet.” Ludov. Ph, 209. 


* The bark may be given in infufion or decoction to 38, perhaps 
3j. the dofe not being determined. I would begin with 3ij. The 
feed in powder, to 3j. or rather in emulfion. But it is a too com- 


mon tree to be valued or ufed now-a-days.’ 
From the animals we fhall tranfcribe Dr. Alfton’s account of 


the fcorpion. 
SCORPIONES. 


Set. & 


* Scorpio, Scorpio terreftris, ofic. Scorpius, Aldrov. Infe&. 577, 
R. Hift, Inf. p.g. Scorpio, Lonf. Inf.gs. Worm. Muf. 264. Charlet, 
Inf. 54. Scorpio, offic. Dale 354. The Scorpion—is an eight-footed 
Jand infect, with an oval body, jointed tail, armed with a fting, and 
of a footy dark colour (though a are of a yellowifh white) found 
in every warm and hot country. 

‘ They are very common in the fouth of France, the Canaries, 
{taly, Afia, Africa, America. In Germany. and Swifferland there 
are alfo fome Scorpions, but they are not reckoned hurtful. There 
is a very curious Memoir on Scorpions, containing feveral experi- 
ments, by Mr. Maupertius, Mem. Acad. 1731, Pp, 317—326, wherein 
feveral wilgar errors are corrected. He fays, | 

** There are two forts of Scorpions about Montpelier ; one {mall, 
and of the colour of burnt coffee, common in houfes ; the other lives 
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in the fields, and is of a yellowifh white coiour, about tyvo inches 
Jong. . They are fo plentiful about a village called Souvignargues, 
five leagues from Montpelier, that the peafants drive a fort of trade 
in them with the apothecaries of the neighbouring villages.” 

(x) ‘* I made an irritated Scorpion fting a dog. in three or four 
places (fays Mr. M4.) in that part of his belly which is freeft of hair, 
and an hour after he fwelled much, and ftaggered, and rendered all 
he had in his ttomach and guts, continuing for three hours to vomit, 
from time to time, a fort of vifcid (bave) ilaver, The tenfion of 
his belly diminifhed after every fit of vomiting, but immediately 
{welled again, and fo alternately for the three hours: but then con- 
vulfions feized him ; he bit the earth, dragged himfelf along on his 
fore-feet, and, in fine, died five hours after he was ftung. I never 
obferved any fwellings on the part ftung by Scorpions. Some days 
after 1 repeated the experiment, and caufed feven or eight dogs to 
be ftung by enraged Scorpions, brought frefh from Souvignargues, 
again and again, fo that fome had ten or twelve wounds on the famé 
part; yet none of the dogs died, fwelled, or fuffered any thing but 
the pain of the ftinging. I made Scorpions alfo fting three chickens 
under the wing, and on the breaft ; but none of them gave the leaf 
fign of ficknefs ; though I made ufe of both male and female Scor- 

ions, and newly taken. Hence (fays he) itis not eafy to determine 

ow many circumftances muft concur to render the fting of a Scor- 
pion morta]. And this, perhaps, gave credit to fome counter- 
poifons ufed in Languedoc, as the oil, in which Scorpions have been i) 
drowned, applied to the part, the Scorpion itfelf bruifed on it, &c.”? 
: Thus M. Maupertuis. : : : 

‘% (8) * It is affirmed, that once a moufe, being fhut up in a bottle 
with a fcorpion, was ftung by it, and foon died; but another moufe 
being put into the bottle, and alfo wounded, fhe had the courage to 
devour the Scorpion, and the good fortune to be avenged of her 
enemy and cured of her wounds at the fame time. This fac is 
looked on as certain ; and the moufe as infpired by nature with the 
knowledge of this remedy. Mr. Maupertuis put a moufe and three 
Scorpions into a bottle: the moufe foon received feveral punétures, 
which made her cry out at firft; but then, refolving to defend her- 
felf, with her teeth fhe killed all the three Scorpions, but did eat 
none of them, neither did the ftings give her further trouble. 

(y) ‘* It is very remarkable, concerning this infect, what an in- 
genious gentleman, who lived feveral years in Barbary, told me he had 
jeveral times tried, that if it be furrounded with a circle of burning 
coals, it does, upon the fenfe of the heat, turn itfelf violently every 
| way to make its efcape; but finding it impoffible, and the pain 
Qi from the fire increafing, it ftrikes itfelf twice or thrice with the 
r iting on the back, and immediately dies of the wounds. Others 
may make what reflections they pleafe on’ this felf-murder; it is to 
me, beyond all difpute, fufficient to decide the controverfy between 
writers, whether poifonous animals, of the fame fpecies, can kill 
each other.” Mead of poifons, p. 55. edit. 1702. I never faw a 
Scorpion alive ; but by the ftructure of the tail, and form an fitua- 
tion of the fling, it feems to me not to be poflible for the Scorpion 
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to fling itfelf on the back. Neither does it appear probable, that 
upon its ftinging itfelf it fhould immediately die. N.B. In the edi- 
tion, 1745, Of Dh. Mead on poifons, we have, ** The fact has fince 
been confirmed to me by others, who have affured me that it is a 
common diverfion among the foldiers at Gibraltar (where thefe crea- 
tures abound) to make this experiment. This felf-murder decides 
the controverfy among writers, &c.”? p.gs. ‘* Others may, &c.” 
being left out; which ought never to have been inferted. But let us 
hear Mr. Maupertuis. 

‘‘ Iris alfo reported, fays he, in Languedoc, that if a Scorpion 
be inclofed within a circle of burning coals, it will fting and kill 
itfelf. I made an inclofure of coals, and put a Scorpion in it; 
which, feeling the heat, fearched round for an outgate, and finding 
none, it traverfed the coals, which half burnt it. I put it again 
into the inclofure, and, having no more ftrength to endeavour to 
force a paffage, it foon died; but without fhewing the leaft defire 
to make an attempt on its own life. The fame experiment was re- 
peated on feveral other Scorpions, which all a&ed the fame way. 
The Scorpion’s poiture of defence gave occafion to this ftory, but 
thus fting itfelf it cannot.” 

‘ The fame learned gentleman has many other curious things con- 
cerning the iting, its perforations, and the bottle whence it iffues ; 
the fruitfulnefs, courage, cruelty to one another, want of natural 
affection to their young ones, their enmity to fpiders, or rather their 
being their moft delicious food, &c. They feed on flies, hoglice, 
{piders: yea on one another. 

“ Terreftris cxopeows crudus, tritus & impofitus, fue plage re- 
medium ef%: eflur quoque toftus in eundem ufum.” Diofor. |. z. 
c. 13. totum, p. 92. He gives the fymptoms following the fting, 
Ther. c. 6, p. «27, which do not well agree with Mr. Maupertuis’s 
obfervations. ‘* Quidam & ab ipfis foetum devorari arbitrantur: 
unum modo relingui folertifimum, & qui fe ipfius matris clunibus 
imponendo, tutus & a cauda, & a mor{u loco fiat. Hunc effe reli- 
quorum ultorem, qui poftremo genitores fupremus conficiat.” Plin. 
].ti.c.25. p. 274. * Pelli interficique a prole tradit Ariftoteles.” 


Dalecamp. in Plinii, \, ¢. 
Sect. I. 


* They are called diuretic, and a remedy for the wounds they 
give; but are of no ufe here. The oleum Scorpionum was thrown 
out of the Lond. Di/p. edit. 1721. as were the infeéts themfelves, 
edit. 1746. We retain the name, but few keep the fubftance. ‘‘ Dofe 
a 9B, ad 38.” Lem. Dif. 496. } 

“* Urinam cient, calculo renum aut vefice impeditam (vivi inci- 
nerati & exhibiti). Itibus propriis fubveniunt, (triti & impofiti). 
Prep. 1, Oleum Scorp. fimplex. 2. Oleum Scorp. compof. Mefuz. 
3. Oleum Scorp. magnum Matthioli. 4. Oleum Scorp. fanguineum.” 
Schrod. p. 871. wr ; , 

‘ Scorpions feeding-on infects, their juices may perhaps be acrid 
and diufetic ; but whether they are'fo I cannot tell. ‘That their fing 
prove mortal, the fting mut go further:in than the perforations, 
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which are at fome diftance from the point, and convey the virus into 
fome of the veins, which perhaps the blood, flowing out, often car- 
ries away with it ; which accounts for the fting’s proving fo feldom 
mortal. By fome experiments made with common oil on the bite of 
a viper at London, one would think that the virtues of the oil of 
fcorpions might be owing to the oil only, ifit has any. But a great 
variety of fuch experiments made at Paris fince feem to prove that 
oil-olive is no cure for fuch bites ; neither, mixed with the virus of 
vipers, does it enervate its virulency.—See a Narration of Experi- 
ments made 1 Fun:i 1734, before feveral Members of the Royal Society, 
on one William Oliver, a viper-catcher, who fuffered himfelf to be 
bit by a viper, or common adder; and on other animals likewife 
bitten by the fame and other vipers, drawn up by Crom. Mortimer, 
M. D. their Secretary, with fome remarks on the cure of the bite of 
amad dog ; Phil. Yranf. vol. 39. N° 443, for O@ober 1736: wherein 
it is obferved that common fallad oil was found an effeétual cure of 
the bites of vipers, even after the the parts were fwelled, and other 
direful fymptoms had already followed. See alfo a Memoir, wherein 
is examined whether oil-olive is a fpecific for the bite of a viper, by 
Meff: Geoffroy and Hunauld, Mem. Acad. 1737. p. 255—285. Now, 
fince we have no reafon to doubt of the facts related in either of 
thefe papers, the difference muft, in my opinion, be owing to the 
vipers in England not being fo virulent as they are in France.—Oil 
feems to contribute no more to the cure than as it relaxes the parts, 
and fo affuages in fome meafure the pain. 

‘¢ Obftupefco ad Galeni verba, quando, Simpl. Med. 1. 10. (fol. 
75.G.) ubi dixit fputo hominis jejuni Scorpiones occidi, fubjungit, 
propriis oculis fe vidiffe, & hanc experientiam pluribus vicibus fibi 
comprobatam. Si homines & fcorpiones, qui illa xtate Rome & 
Pergami nafcebantur, fimiles erant lis nunc in Hetruria nafcentibus, 
licitum mihi fit dicere, bona cum venia Galeni, non pofflem me 
credere, hoc niti experientia; namque pluribus vicibus curavi per 
fex dies continuos fputari a jejunis hominibus & fitibundis in Scor- 
piones, & Scorpiones non funt mortui. Moriuntur equidem certe, 
{patio quadrantis horz, fi fingulis illorum fupra dorfum, tres aut 
quatuor gutte olei olivarum infundantur. Unde multo magis ftu- 

ori mihi eft Albertus magnus, qui libro de animalibus recenfet, quod 
immerferit aliquando in lagenam olei Scorpionem, qui ibi vixerit 
ultra 21 diem fe movendo, & in gyrum in fundo hujus olei vol- 
vendo. In fimili vafe, fere pleno, ipfe inclufi viperam, &c.” Franc. 
Redi Ob/f. de Viperis, p. 235. Vide Nucl. Belg. p. 266. 

Dr. Alfton appears to have poflefled conliderable learning and 
knowledge in the Materia Medica; but his lectures are not 
drawn up in a very mafterly manner ; and they are loaded with 
quotations, many of which are too trifling to merit a place ina 
work of this kind. 

For a farther idea of Dr. Alfton’s character as an Author, fee 
his Index Medicamentorum, &c. Rev. vol. vii. p. 371. Of his 
Differtations on Quick=lime and Lime-water, vols. ix. So, and 


XV. 539. Of his Differtation on Botany, vol, xi. 387. - 
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Arr. III. Cuorr Gaur, the Grand Orrery of the ancient 
‘Druids, commonly called Stonehenge, on Salfoury Plain, aftro- 
nomically explained, and mathematically proved ta be a Temple 
credted in the earlief? Ages, for obferving the. Motions of the 
Heavenly Bodies. Illufirated with Three Copper Plates. By 
Dr. John Smith, Inoculator of the Small Pox. 4to. §s. 
fewed. Horsfeld, &c. 1770. 


E have heard of a philofopher who attempted to prove 
that black was white, of another who undertook to 
maintain that white was black, and of a third who afferted that 
water was fire. All thefe believed that they had fufficiently fup- 
ported the points they had Jaboured, and they affected thofe ho- 
fours to which the public emolument of fuch labours had a claim. 
Dr. John Smith, Inoculator of the Small Pox, ranks with thefe. 
In the firft place, however, that juftice may be done to his fen- 
timents and his fyftem, he muft fpeak for himfelf. In his in- 
troduction, he fays, * As an inoculator of the fmall-pox, I 
rented a very convenient houfe in the parifh of Bofcombe, 
Wilts, by confent of thofe who call themfelves the principal 
inhabitants: which I had no fooner done, but was prevented 
by every act of violence in the purfuit of my bufinefs, by thefe 
malevolent villains, Noysey Wretcues ! who actually’ par- 
take of the nature and quality of that brute,’ which they’ daily 
feed on. 

‘ To divert myfelf from thefe Choirophagi ; I placed my at- 
tention on Stonehenge, (about fix miles diftant) a ftructure 
which ftrikes every beholder with wonder, and amazement. 
From many, and repeated vifits, I conceived it to be an aftro- 
nomical temple; and from what I could recolleé& to have 
read of it, no author had as yet inveftigated its ufes. With« 
out an inftrument, or any affiftance whatever, but White’s 
Ephemeris, I began my furvey. I fufpected the ftone, called 
the Friar’s Heel, to be the index that would difclofe the ufes 
of this ftruéture; nor was I deceived. This ftone ftands in 
a right line with the center of the temple, pointing to the 
north-eaft. I firft drew a circle round the vallum of the 
ditch, and divided. it into 360.equal parts; and then a right 
line through the body of the temple to the Friar’s Heel ; at 
the interfection of thefe lines, I reckoned the fun’s greateft 
amplitude at the fummer folftice, in this latitude, to be about 
forty degrees, and fixed the eaftern point accordingly. Pur- 
fuing this plan, I foon difcovered the ufes of all the detached 
ftones, as well as thofe that formed the-body of the ‘temple. 

‘ en I had drawn a plan of the whole temple, } Jaid ‘it 
before Nathaniel St. André, Efq; at Southampton; a gentleman 
fot more diftinguifhed in the learned world for his univerfal 
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knowledge of the polite arts, than for his benevolent and hof. 
pitable difpofition in private hfe. He honoured it with his ap- 
probation, and advifed me to publifh it; and at the fame time 
put into my hands Wood’s Stonehenge, the only book I had 
feen fince my undertaking this difficult tafk. ‘I thought, at the 
firft perufal, he had fubverted my whole plan; but foon dif. 
covered his error, in having placed the eaftern point ten de. 
grees, at leaft, more northward, together with all the detached 
itones of the temple. 

‘ 1 acknowledge myfelf greatly indebted to this late inge- 
nious architect, for his curious ichnographical plans of Stone. 
henge ; and have taken the liberty of correcting fuch errors, as 
I difcovered inthem. The plan (except the horizon) in plate 
the 2d, is Mr. Wood’s, with the lines left by which he took 
the angles of the ftones. Plate 1 is my plan, with feveral ad- 
ditional ftones. 

* To thefe ftones, which are the fubjeét of the following 
work, I appeal for the truth of what is here advanced.’ 

This was certainly 4 very fingular kind of confolation, which 
the good Doctor fought, when he was banifhed by the Choiro- 
phagi; and if the dreams of a mind a little difturbed on this 
occafion, were no lefs fingular, it cannot admit of a wonder, 
His dreams were thefe, ‘ The outward circle of the temple con- 
fifts of thirty pillars; thefe, multiplied by the 12 figns, make 
360, as many days as were reckoned in the antient folar year; 
(or at leaft [ apprehend fo). Thefe pillars were crowned: at 
top, with a circular cornifh of impofts. All circles were looked 
upon by the ancients as fymbols of the Deity, of eternity, and 
of the revolution of time. The ancient Egyptians reprefented 
the year hieroglyphically, by a ferpent with the tail in its 
mouth; which reprefentation is continued down to us in our 
common almanacks, with thefe mottos: in /efe volvitur annus ; 
annus latet in angue. Whether or not the Druids allowed for 
- the folftices in reckoning the days of the year, I cannot take 
upon me to fay; they muft certainly know the number of days, 
and hours, the year confifted of, from this mathematical obfer- 
vatory. The divifion of the great circle into 360 degrees, is 
as ancient as their common parent Noah; if not many ages 
primeval to the deluge. 

_ © The inward circle is the lunar month : between it and the 
great ellipfes you fee the phafe of the moon, when fhe is fix 
days old; the Druids then began to reckon her days, till fhe 
put on the fame appearance again ; which were 29 days and 12 
ours: here they had an opportunity of comparing the lunar 
months, with the folar year. . é 

* At.the-upper end of this circle, there are fix ftones ftand+ 
ing clofe together, by. which are expreffed the haryeft and hun- 
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ter’s-moon : fhe, at thefe feafons, rifes fix nights together; with 
\jttle variation, owing to the {mall angle fhe makes. Vid. Fer- 
ufen on the harveft moon, p. 130. 

« Next to this circle is the great ellipfis, compofed of feven 

pair of pillars, with an impoft on each pair; 1 call them the 
feven planets, which at prefent give. names to the feven days of 
the week : the reafon why they are defcribed by three ftones, or 
trilithons, I apprehend to be this: the Druids conceived, that 
each planet had great influence over the feafons ; they never 
gathered plants. &c. but under the afpects of one or other of 
them ; a practice continued almoft to our times by botanifts of 
great repute. AlJl nature is fenfible of the genial wafmth of the 
fan; the water of the feas would become ftagnant, were it not 
for the moon’s prefilure on our atmofphere, which caufes tides, 
and many other phoenomena unaccounted for ; what influence 
the other planets may have over us, I muft leave to the Reader. 
Whatever the Druids did, was myfterious, and religioufly kept 
from the knowledge of the vulgar; from thence, I conclude, 
thefe trilithons exprefled the three feafons of the year; the word. 
autumn not being known, in any of the celtic languages, nor 
among the Jews; for in the holy Scriptures you have only feed. 
time, harveft, and winter ; or fpring, fummer, and winter. 
_ © Thefe planets, with two ftones of the inner circle, give that 
ovi-form, or egg-like fhape to the earth. ‘This is the ferpent’s 
egg, or ovum mundi, of the ancients, who were entirely ignorant. 
from whence it proceeded. ‘The Druids, in the creation of the 
world, conceived all nature to {pring from this egg of the earth, 
which myftery they concealed from the world, in other works, 
befides this of Stonehenge. Vid. the Ancient Univerfal Hif- 
tory, vol. 1. p. 27, 345 355 36. Vid. Pliny’s Natural Hiftory 
on the Serpent’s Egg. Vid. plate 1. fig. 1. The Serpent’s Ege 
with the Equator, the Tropics of Cancer, and Capricorn, the 
Polar circles and the Ecliptic, which the Druids wore fufpended 
from their necks on alt public occafions. Page 66. 

‘ If what has been faid is not fufficient to prove this a tro- 
pical temple, let us enquire into the derivation of its Britifh. 
name, Choir Gaur. | | 

* Choir, in all our diGtionaries, is. rendered choire, or quire 
of achurch; the true fenfe of the word being loft in all the 
Celtic languages. Calafio, in his Hebrew Lexicon, tranflates 
the radical word Chor, or Cor, Concha Marina; which may, 
(I prefume) be called Cancer; the crabfhell, refembling more. 
the quire of a church than any other ; it being of an elliptic or 
oval form. : 

‘ Gat@ in the Irifh, Gauvr in the Armoric, and Gafar in the, 
Welfh, are words of the fame found, and. fiznify Caper’ the 
he-goat; from whence Capricorn, the fign when the fun enters) 
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the winter folftice; and Cancer, when the fun enters the fum- 
mer folftice. 

‘ I hope the Reader is now convinced of its being a tropical 
temple, erected by the ancient Druids, for obferving the mo. 
tions of the heavenly bodies: and from whence probably the 
choirs of all churches derived their name. Vid. Toland, Pez. 
ron, Skinner, Richards, &c.’ Page 68. 

Such is the principal part of Dr. Smith’s account of this 
great Defideratum in the learning of antiquity ; and though his 
dream is wilder than thofe of Jones, Charlton, Stukely, &c, &, 
yet their opinions were merely conjectural, and not by any 
means fupportable. It was left for the Authors of the Monthly 
Review to clear up this great myftery. 

When Dr. Smith was banifhed by the Choirephagi, or eaters 
of hog’s flefh, he was certainly led by inftin&t to meditate at 
Stonehenge: for Stonehenge is nothing more or lefs than a 
temple erected to the goddefs Jnferentia, the tutelary power of 
inoculation. This appears from many evident proofs. The 
outward circle of thirty pillars exactly, or nearly, correfponds 
with the number of eruptions in favourable cafes ; the inter- 
thediate circle is anfwerable to the number of pills, of ethiops 
mineral, &c. generally given by way of preparation; and the 
innermoft circle reprefents the number of days the patient may 
be confined in confultation of his own fafety, and that of the 
Cheriophagi. 

That the ancient Britons were acquainted with inoculation, 
will plainly appear from Dr. Kirkpatrick’s account of the Welfh 
inoculation, who performed that operation by friction. 

We hope, therefore, as Dr, Smith fays, * the Reader is now 
convinced of its being’ an inoculating temple, erected to the 
eo Inferentia. However, to remove all doubt of it, we fhall 

nally fhew that Cuorr Gaur fignifies prophetically, fymbo- 
lically, and emblematically Joun Smitu, and that it cannot be 
wreited to any other meaning. 

The word Chair is well known to fignify a particular part of 
achurch. Now, in fome places, as in Somerfetfhire, Kent, 
&c, the ruined choirs retain the names of Prie Dieu (near Wells) 
and Grace Dieu. ‘his Grace Dieu is literally the Gratia Domini, 
the exprefs meaning of the Hebrew etymon of ohn, Y3NV- 
Here, then, we plainly fee that the word Choir means JouN. 
It only remains to prove that Gaur fignifies SmiTu, and this is 
obvious. This word, which, in the Welfh orthography is Gafr, 
means Caper ; and Caper, and Faber a fmith, which the Welfh 
pronounce Faper, having, according to that pronunciation, 
only a fingle letter to diftinguifh them, it may eafily be fup- 
pofed that time has occafioned the trifling alteration, and that 
they are fynonimous terms. Thus this great defideratum is 
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ART. IV. Archaologia: or Mifcellaneous Traéis, relating to An- 
fiquity. Publifhed by the Society of Antiquartes of London. 
Vol. I. 4te. 15s. in Sheets. Whifton, White, &c. 1770. 


HERE is no ftudy from which more information may 

be derived, or which offers to the curious a larger field 
forsrefearch and amufement, than that of the antiquities of 
different ages and nations. The inquirer in this branch fur- 
nifhes the hiftorian with his beft materials, while he diftin- 
guifhes from truth the fictions of a bold invention, and afcer- 
tains the credibility of facts; and, to the philofopher, he pre- 
fents a fruitful fource of ingenious f{peculation, while he points 
out to him the way of thinking, and the manners of men, un- 
der all the varjeties of afpect in which they have appeared, 

A curiofity to examine into ancient times, feems to have 

exerted itfelf in England, before it was felt in any of the 
other kingdoms of Europe. We had a Society of Antiquaries 
fo early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and a fucciné view 
of the hiftory of this eftablifhment, may perhaps be no impro- 
per introduction to the account which we are to offer of the 
work before us. : 
This Society owed. its foundation * to Archbifhop. Parker, 
that munificent patron of letters, and of learned men.. The 
members of it met near twenty years at the houfe of Sir Robert 
Cotton; and in 1589, they refolved to apply to Queen Eliza- 
beth for a charter of incorporation, and for fome public build- 
ing, where they might affemble, and havealibrary. A petition 
accordingly, and reafons in fupport of it, were drawn up, and 
appear to have been fubfcribed by Sir Robert Cotton, Sir, John 
Doddridge, and Sir James Lee; but it is uncertain whether 
they were ever prefented. It is probable, however, that the 
Society was countenanced by her Majefty; and in 1590, it had 
arrived at a confiderable degree of reputation. ‘This reputation 
was fatal to it; the little jealoufy of James I. was alarmed ; he 
was afraid left the arcana of his government, and the myfteries 
of ftate, fhould be canvafled, and he diffolved it. 


But, in the beginning of the prefent century, the Antiqua- 


rian Society began to-revive ; and a number of gentlemen, emi- 
nent for their affeCtion to this fcience, had weekly meetings, 
in which they examined. the antiquities and hiftory of Great- 
Britain preceding the reign of James I. but without excluding 
any othig remarkable antiquities that might be offered to them. 
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From this time, the Society grew in importance ; and in 1750, 
wnanimoufly refolved to petition the King for a charter of 


, idcorporation. This they obtained the year following, by the 


influence of the late Earl of Hardwicke, then Lord Chancellor, 

and their then Prefident Martin Folkes, Efq. The King de- 

clared himfelf their ‘ Founder and Patron,’ and empowered 

them to have a body of ftatutes, and a common feal, and to 

hold in perpetuity lands, &c. to the yearly value of a thoufand 
unds. 

In 1753, the Society formed a defign of communicating their 
difcoveries to the public; and in confequence of this refolus 
tion, they have, at length, publifhed the firft volume of their 
tranfactions. 

This work confifts of above fixty difcourfes or differtations ; 
and of thefe, the greater part is employed in elucidating ‘the 
hiftory and antiquities of England. But amidft the variety of 
matter which is here prefented to the Reader, it appears fur- 
prizing to. us, that the Jaws, the cuftoms, and the government 
of our Saxon anceftors, with the more important and proble- 
matical parts of our hiftory, fhould have remained unnoticed. 
Points of mere curiofity, and of little importance, feem almoft 
wholly to have engroffed the attention of our Antiquaries, ‘The 
diflertation on an Egyptian colony eftablifhed at Athens, Luci« 
an’s Ogmus illuftrated, the obfervations on the wardrobe acs 
count for the year 1485, and the paper relating to the Welfh 
caftles, are the moft valuable articles in this colle&tion. The 
reft of them are, for the moft part, to be confidered as frivolous, 
and as regarding only the rubbith of antiquity. - | 

It might appear invidious if, in. giving a fpecimen of this 
publication, we fhould have recourfe to one of its leaft intereft- 
ing articles. We fhall therefore lay before‘our Readers an ex- 
tract from the obfervations on the Welfh caftles, which are 
written by the Honourable Mr. Daines Barrington, and have 
a confiderable fhare of merit. | : 

This ingenious lawyer and antiquary, having affigned fome 
reafons to prove, that moft of the more important caftles of 
Wales owe their origin to Edward the Firft, makes a few re- 
marks with regard to their ufe, and the propriety of their 
fituations. 

‘ The caftles,’ fays he, ¢ upon the more extenfive plans are 
almoft univerfally either upon the fea coaft, or not far from the 
mouths of great rivers, or arms of the fea. 

© Such expenfive fortifications fecured the landing of Englifh 
troops, which could not be marched through the inland ‘parts, 
both from frequent attacks in the pafles of the mourkains, as 
alfo from want of provifions, 7 | 
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‘ The Kings of England, therefore, when they pafled through, 
or invaded, either North or South Wales, always kept near to 
the fea coaft; except in the unfortunate expedition of Henry 
the Second, who attempted to march his ct over the Berwin 
mountains, which was confequently defeated, and nearly de- 
ftroyed by cold and famine. 

< We found in the late war, the great difficulty and expence 
of marching four or five thoufand men to Lake Champlain or 
Ofwego ; and Wales was, perhaps, a ftill lefs practicable coun~ 
try in the 12th or 13th centuries. 

¢ The reafon of thefe caftles being fometimes built at {mall 
diftances, feems to be owing to a want of reciprocal affiftance 
in cafe of an attack by the Welfh, who, having no fleet, could 
not interrupt the communication by fea. 

‘ Thus, for example, the garrifons of Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 
and Conway, could at any time fend fupplies of provifions or 
men by the ‘Menay, to the fortrefs which apprehended an 
attack. 

¢ The lefs important caftles are to be found generally on the 
marches which divided England from Wales ; and it was not 
neceflary for the*Englifh to build them upon fo extenfive a {cale, 
as affiftanee was fo near at hand in cafe of an attack, The 
Welfh likewife were not provided with any military engines, or 
means of forming a regular fiege: it is to the ufe of formidable 
battering trains of artillery, that we owe the expenfive plans of 
aCohorn or a Vauban. The caftles of Edward the Firft were 
rather calculated for parade-and ornament, than for a neceffary 
fecurity againft the enterprizes of fuch an enemy as the Welfh. 

‘ Befides thefe fortrefles on the frontier, there are a good 
number of caftles both in Glamorganfhire and Pembroke- 
fhire, which are neither on the fea coaft, nor on the confines 
of England. , 

: The firft of thefe were probably built by the defcendants 
of the twelve knights adventurers, who conquered that county 
under Fitzhammon, in the time of William Rufus. 

*‘ Thofe in Pembrokethire by the defcendents of the Flem- 
ings, who were fent there in the reign of Henry the Firft ; I fay 
by the’ defcendants, becaufe on their firft fettling there, they 
could not have had a fufficient number of hands to carry on 
fuch works. Whatever they might have been when firft com- 
pleted, we find mention in Caradoc’s hiftory of moft of the 
caftles in both thefe counties being deftroyed. 

* It fhould follow from what | have been thus endeavouring 
to prove, that the central parts of Wales, being the counties 
inhabited by the Welth themfelves after the Enclifh conquefts, 
fhould hve fcarcely any caftles at all; if any one, therefore, 
will draw a line from Cowbridge in Glamorganfhire, to Den- 
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bigh, he will find this to be the cafe. I have fixed upon thefe 
two towns, as being eachof'them about ten miles from the fea. 
coaft, and lying nearly North and South. 5 

¢ I think I could account for almoft every caftle in eaclhy 
county upon thefe principles ; but this would lead me to a very 
tedious enumeration, and I fear that [ am already fcarcely intel-. 
ligible without the affiftance of a map of the principality. 

¢ But it may be faid, that thefe conjectuges are contrary to 
the Welth hiftories, which mention caftles that were the works’ 
of the Welfh and Englifh, before the reign of Edward the Firft, 

* That fuch might have been built, there can be no difpute ; 
but if by the Welth, I am confident they could have been little 
more than a fortification of fods; or if by the Englith, pre. 
vious to that time, they muft ftill have been very inconfider- 
able, If this kind of military architeture had been brought to 
any degree of perfection in the reign of Henry the Second, 
would not that King have fecured his conqueft of Ireland by 
fuch fortreffes ?—— 

¢ With regard to the fuppofition of large caftles being built 
by the Englifh Lord Marchers or Adventurers, I muft obferve, 
that it was a fundamental rule of policy in the crown of Eng- 
land, not to permit its powerful vaffals to ereé& fortifications of 
a confiderable ftrength. They were not wanted againft the 
Welfh, and therefore could only be ufed againft the:crown: 
I may add alfo to this, that-a Lord Marcher was not equal to 
the expence. 3 

‘ I muft likewife obferve, that i¢ by no means follows, be- 
caufe Caradoc of Lancarvan mentions a caftle having been built 
before the time of Edward the Firft, remains of which, bearing 
the fame name, continue to this day, that thefe are the ruins of 
that identical one which he gives an account of. 

« The fortrefs may have been fo much repaired as to become 
a new one, or it may have been entirely rebuilt ata fmal] dif- 
tance. The caftles of Flint and Rhydland were thus refortified 
and augmented by Edward the Firft. : 

‘ [pretend to no greater knowledge in the Welfh language, 
than having picked up the names of the principal objects that: 
have occurred on the road; I can, however, from the etymo- 
logy of a word, fhew a probable conjecture, that a caftle may 
have changed its fituation though not its name. 

. © It feems to be generally agreed, that Pengwern, where the 
Princes of Pawifland are faid to have had a palace, is the fame 
with Shrewfbury. 

* Now Pengwern fignifies high land, or a promontory which 
projects into a morafs ; and this is by no means applicable te 
the fituation of Shrewfbury at prefent. G Bué 
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¢ But there is no occafion to decline the authority of the 

eat Welth hiftorian ; if he raifes a caftle in one page, he of 
ten deftroys it in the next; in fhort, in the early times; ney 
were eafily built and cafily thrown down, Every page almo 
of Caradoc’s hiftory furnifhes proofs of this. 

¢ I fhall, however, particularize the inftance of Caerphiyli 
caftlee—This is, perhaps, the moft confiderable fortrefs in the 
principality ; and therefore fhould be, according to what I have 
already prefumed to conjecture, ’ 

s Regis opus, , 
and of no other King than the conqueror of Wales. 

‘ Caradoc informs us, that Rees Prees raifed the caftle of 
Sengenneth in the year 1221 ; he likewife mentions, that it was 
refortified two years afterwards by John le Brufe. NowlI will 
refer it to any one who hath ever feen thefe magnificent ruins, 
whether a Prinee of S. Wales could take fuch a fortrefs as the 
the remains fhew it to have been. I am perfuaded he would 
not have pulled it down even in the compafs of two years, as 
he had neither gunpowder nor battering rams to ufe againft ity 
which Sir Chriftopher Wren was obliged to ¢mploy in demow 
lifhing the old cathedral of Saint Paul’s. 

‘ Much lefs could a Lord Marcher refortify it in that time, 

. ¢ As it is therefore clear from Caradoc’s authority, that thi¢ 
caftle was raifed and refortified within the compafs of two years, 
during the reign of Henry the Third, 1 conclude that it was a 
very common and infignificant fortrefs. dah 

¢ When then iW this vaft ftructure be built, but in the 
reign of Henry’s fucceffor? who meant to give South Wales a 
{pecimen of his magnificent architecture, as he had already 
done in North Wales, by building the caftles of Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris, and Conway. 

¢ Tf it be faid, that it cannot be fuppofed the Welth hiftory 
would be filent on this head; my anfwer is, that Caradoc only 
mentions this King’s having built the caftle of Beaumaris, with= 
out taking notice of either Carnarvon or Conway, which wé 
rec | with the greateft certainty to have been works of Edward 
thé Pirft. 

‘ I may add to this, by way of ftrengthening the conjecture, 
that this King once returned from North Wales by the fea coaft 
through South Wales, and proceeded thence to Briftol; though 
I cannot immediately recollect the authority which I can refer 
to for this. 

‘ It is therefore highly probable, that in this progrefs he 
might pafs the Taff at a ford near Caerphyli, (as I conclude 
there wagthen no bridge or ferry at Cardiff) and might at the 
fame time have fixed the fituation of that caftle, the ruins of 
which are ftill fo magnificent and ftupendous, 

Rev, Noy, 1770. Bb © But 
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© Bat it may poffibly be urged, that fome of thefe confidefable 
fottrefies were built by the {ucceflors of Edward the Firft ; to 
which L anfwer, that the Kings of England feem to have paid 
very litle attention of any kind to the principality after its 
conqueft, till the reign of Henry the Eighth: Dr. Powel’s con- 
tinuation of its hiftory till that period, does not fill above 
twenty pages. 

‘ Some antiquaries have likewife attributed many of thefe 
flru@tures to the Romans. : 

‘ With regard to this fuppofition it may be faid, that fuch 
caftles might chiefly have been expected near Chefter and Caer- 
feon, as thofe were the molt fixed and eminent ftations for the 
Roman legions. 

¢ Now [ cannot obferve, that any of the fortreffes near ej- 
ther of thefe places, differ materially in their architecture from 


- thofe which are known to be the works of mach later times, 


If. any confiderable caftles likewife in Great Britain had been 
the works of the Romans, we muft undoubtedly have found 
fome remains of them at proper intervals near Severus’s Wall; 
but I never happened to hear of fuch. 

* Befides this, it muft be confidered, that the Roman garrifons, © 
both in Germany and Gaul, were precifely in the fame fituation 
that they were in England, being equally furrounded by the 
natives, who occafionally rofe againft them. | 

* Now I have often inquired from travellers, whether they 
had ever feen, in France or Germany, caftles like thofe in Wales, 
and have always been anfwered in the negative.” 

In eftimating the value of refearches into antiquity, we ought 
always to be directed by the importance of the confequences 
which refult from them. The defcription of a mutilated and 
clumfey utenfil, or the afcertaining of an unimportant date, muft 
for ever be uninterefting, An exhibition, on the contrary, of the 
features of the human charaéter in diftant and remote times, 
and a collection of thofe circumftances and peculiarities which 
have a reference to fentiment and defign, will perpetually awaken 
Curiofity,.and produce both entertainment and inftruction. go: 








Art. V. Memoirs of the Marquis de: St. Forlaix. Tranflated 
from the French of Monf. Framery, by Mrs. Brooke. Vols. I. 
and II, 12mo. 5s. Dodfley. 1770. 


MONG the works that have amufement for their objec, 

_ there are none, perhaps, fo engaging as thofe which, un- 
der fictitious names, exhibit fcenes and adventures that might 
have happened in real life. We enter with keennefs into the 
different fituations of diftrefs and of joy, in which th@ Novelif 
places his characters. Deceived by his art, we forget, for a 
time, 
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time, that his reprefentations are feigned, and we find att agree. 
able paftime in the tumult and agitation of our paflions. 

In this fpecies of compofition, there are few publications 
more entertaining than the Memoirs of the Marquis de St. For- 
Jaixe They are written in the form of letters, which fucceed 
each other in proper order; and the incidents oh which they 
turn are natural and probable. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the manners reprefented by the Author, are thofe of his 
own country; and on this foundation, feveral circumftances 
in the work are juftifiable, which, to the mere Englifi Readers 
may appear harfh and overftrained. ‘The characters drawn int 
ichave fufficient variety, and are well diftinguifhed. That of 
St. Forlaix is mafterly, and every where fupported with pro- 

riety. In De Prele, we have an excellent picture of a man 

of fafhion, who has profited by an acquaintance with the world, 
and is above its prejudices. We have only to regret in this 
performance, that the-defcriptions it gives of love, are rather 
too melting and tender. ‘The virtue and accomplifhments of 
Julia, are too ftrongly contrafted by the ardent and indelicate 
advances of Henrietta. Ina work that would promote the in4 
tereft.of morality, the ftruggles betwixt modefty and paffion 
ought not to be pourtrayed with too warm a pencil. , 

Of the manner in which this novel is written, the followin 
letter from Julia to Henrietta, will furnifh an agréeable fpe- 
cimen. 

To Henrietta St. Forlaix, at St. Forlaix. 

¢ My dear Henrietta, how amiable, how foft is virtue! how 
amply does fhe reward thofe who obey her precepts! fhe has 
her forrows like all other affections ; but even in the midft of 
thofe forrows fhe brings confolation. Her momentary afflic- 
tions are fully compenfated. ‘They never fail to be fucceedéd 
by the pureft, the moft lively, and moft durable pleafures. 

‘ Every delight of which virtue is not the fource, begins by 
enchanting, and ends by tearing the foul. She purfues a road 
direAly contrary. Though difficult at firft, her paths grow in- 
fenfibly eafy, and conduét to unalterable felicity. , 

‘ If the laft fenfation we experience is always the moft lively, 
and.that which ftrikes us moft, virtue is then preferable to every 
other good. 

‘ Do not regard this as a leffon of morality which I am 
giving you, my dear Henrietta; it is rather a felicitation which 
1 make myfelf. 

* I am at length happy, and I think I may flatter myfelf 
nothing will trouble my happihefs. I no longer oppofe that of 
your amiable brother ; he has obferved the only condu& worthy 
of him an¥ of me. I fee him every day, and I fee him by my 
mother’s command, I confefs I love him, and F am permitted 
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to confefs it. He divines my tendernefs, and I do not con. 
tradict it, pir he 

..§ He has even obtained of me fome trifling favours. I bluth 

whilft I grant them ; but I confule virtue, and fhe makes me 
no reproaches. 

¢ We were yefterday in the garden. St. Forlaix appeared 
lefs gay than ufual. His eyes, which he turned towards me, 
feemed full of forrow. He endeavoured to hide from me the 
inquietudes which preyed upon him. He was obliged to yield 
to my preffing and tender intreaties. He had wrote to my fa. 
ther, to demand his. confent to our union ; he had that very day 
received an, anfwer equally noble and affeCting. My father 
would not confent that St. Forlaix fhould, by efpoufing me, 
form an alliance which he regarded as difadvantageous to him, 

‘© My Julia,” faid your brother, ‘¢ if your father is indeed 
determined to oppofe our marriage, muft we then be doomed to 
pafs our lives in wretchednefs! if you love me, can you refolve 
to make another happy ! foft and fubmiffive as I know you to 
be, you will obey the orders of your parents, and even deny me 
the fatisfaction of knowing how much this facrifice cofts you.” 

“You deceive yourfelf, my dear St. Forlaix,” replied I, 
* All you predict would really have happened, if, in complis 
ance with your wifhes, I had had the weaknefs to form thefe 
tender tics without the permiffion of thofe on whom I depend; 
As they would not have confirmed our vows, they would have 
had a right to diflolve them, But my conduét has fecured us 
drom this misfortune. My mother herfelf commanded ‘me to 
love you. She was prefent when I promifed you my tendernefs. 
My heart perbaps had already prevented her commands, was 
perhaps difpofed to favour you even in contradition to her will: 
but it was in her prefence | firft confefled this to you ; nor'till 
this confefion did I certainly know it myfelf. I am confcious, 
my mother is not the fole miftrefs of my fate; neither has my 
father alone the right to break the chain her maternal hands 
have formed. 

‘6 My heart has not given itfelf up to love, without the ap- 
probation of thofe who ought to dilpofe of it. If their incli- 
nations fhould change, this heart is not refponfible, as it is by 
their order it has engaged to love for ever. 

‘© My father’s delicacy alone oppofes our union: I will never 
form one to which he does not confent, ‘nor fhall he ever force 
me to make a fecond choice. I love you, St. Forlaix :. it is 
only by making you happy I can fecure felicity to myfelf. If I 
gm not yours, I will never be another’s.” 


¢ St. Forlaix was tranfported; this unaffe&ted confeffion 6f. 
my fentiments made every obftacle difappear from Gefore his* 


eyes, He fwore to lave me always, liowever fate might difpofe . 
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ef us. He demanded of me the fame vow. I promifed what 
hedefired ; which was all I allowed myfelf. He infifted that 
my hand fhould feal this promife on his lips. I could not avoid 
confenting. He devoured it with kifles. ‘They penetrated my 
foul. He obliged me to confefs to him the pleafure I felt—Ah ! 
my Henrietta? how delicious are thefe lawful enjoyments ! 

‘It is in your power to find the fame, my deareft friend. 
Endeavour to render my brother’s heart as virtuous and as pure 
as that of St. Forlaix. In a few years, when he fhall have 
merited by his fervices a rank equal to that which your brother 
enjoys, what fhould prevent our families, already made one by 
the tendereft ties, from being yet more ftrictly united? How 


_ happy fhould I be to be twice the fifter of my Henrietta ! 


¢ Above all things do not, my dear friend, confide too much 
in yourfelf: your manner of thinking is too violent, not to have 
every thing to fear. Why am I not with you? You fhould not 
have a thought which you did not repofe in my bofom. [- 
fhould have only to remonftrate, to make you fegl the confe- 
quence of every ftep you were about to take. "7 

¢ But you have in your own fi.mily a man above all preju- 
dices, and by that circumftance in a fituation to point out ex- 
aly the bounds of vice and of virtue. He thinks fufficiently ill 
of human nature in general, but he alfo renders the ftricteft 
juftice to all mankind. An action truly good is more valuable 
in his eyes than in thofe of any other perfon. His counfels 
will furely be very ufeful to you. 

‘ You will know I fpeak of Monf. De Prele. St, Forlaix 
has communicated to me fome of his letters: they have infpired 
me with the greateft efteem and veneration for his character. 

‘ Adieu! my dear Henrietta! I hear St. Forlaix. I have paid 
what I owe to friendfhip. Allow love to have its turn 

Your’s, Jutta.’ 

Tn juftice to Mrs. Braoke, we muft obferve, that her tranflae 

tion is well executed, and difcovers her tafte and fenfibility, 6s 


Art. VI, An Effay on the Weather ; with Remarks on the Shepe 
herd of Banbury’s Rules for judging of its changes ; and Direétions 
Sor preferving Lives and Buildings from the fatal Effedis of 
Lightning. Intended chiefly for the Ufe of Hufbandmen, By 
John Mills, Efq; F. R.S. Member of the Royal Societies of 
Agriculture of Paris and Rouen, of the Giconomical Society 
of Berne, and of the Palatine Academy of Sciences and 

Belles Lettres. 8vo. 2s. Hooper, 1770. 
Prorrtical obfervations become truly valuable, when they 
_. do not@nerely furnith aut fome entertainment to the en- 
quiring mind, but are directed to anfwer ufeful purpofes to {o- 
ciety. It is with a view of this kind, the pamphlet before us 
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is offered to the world: the Author introduces it in this man. 
ner: © Thinking it would be wrong in me to be the firft pub. 
Jifher of another perfons difcoveries, efpecially when there was 
reafon to prefume that the difcoverer himfelf might be induced 
to communicate them to the public; this eflay has Jain by. for 
fome years, in expectation that my highly refpected friend, Dr, 
Benjamin Franklin, wou!d one day favour the world with what 
he had before imparted to me concerning the affinity between 
lightening and the eleétrical fire, and the means of preierving 
houfes from the dangers of the former. ‘That fcruple being 
now removed, by the Doétor’s jate publication of his ‘* Expe. 
nriments and Obfervations on Electricity,” with the addition 
of his ‘* Letters and Papers on various philofophical Subjegs,” 
I at length give the following fheets (originally intended.as a 
part of my T'reatife on Hufbandry) in hopes that they may be 
of fome fervice to. that effentially neceflary, but too much ne. 
le&ted clafs'of mankind, hufbandmen.’ 
- Tt mightj@as Mr. Mills juflly obferves, have been expeded, 
that as fuch great improvements have been made in natural 
philofophy’in the two laft cznturies, an accurate account of the 
weather would cre now have been attained, . Some. persons, 
among thofe who are trained to the occupations of a rural_life, 
have made, and no doubt do make, judicious obfervations of 
this nature, but they have often very little opportunity. or, abi- 
lity for communicating them to the world; and others, who 
are better qualified for fuch remarks, are frequently, deterred 
from them by different employments or purfuits. ) 
Several advantages may arife from fome foreknowledge of 
the changes of the weather; our Author therefore folicits far- 
mers to turn their attention to obfervations of this kind more 
than they have generally done, with. a probable expectation of 
reaping a@ crop of ufeful knowledge ; ‘ for,’ fays he, * though ill- 
founded preditions have caft a difcredit upon the ftudy of, or 
s@Antion to, the changes of the weather; yet it is hard to 
fay to what degree of perfection men who make the works of 
nature their ftudy may arrive, both in tracing the caufes of the 
alterations of the weather, and in forefeeing the fucceffions of 
its changes.—-The fifherman who has been long praétifed in his 
bufinefs, feldom unfurls his fails when a ftorm is near: and were 
farmers equally attentive, and had once acquired as much judg- 
ment in this matter, they would be as feldom overtaken by 
unlooked-for ‘changes.’—-He exhorts them, however, not to look 
fo high at all times,-as to neglect what paffes around them on 
the furface ‘of the earth; and remarks, that the beginning vege- 
tation of plants, efpecially of the natives of each@zountry, is 
a kalendar well worthy obfervation, as a directory of the fea- 
fons proper for certain works jn the Spring. Linnzus, that 
iluftrious 
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iItuftrious botanift, recommended it to his countrymen.te ob- 
ferve, with all care and diligence, at what time¢ach tree .ex-. 
pands its buds and unfolds its leaves, uhagining that an exact 
attention to the time of the foliation .of trees may determing 
the true feafon for Sprisig fowing, as well as produce. fame ether 
and perhaps unexpected benefits. * Mr. StillingAcet, itis faid,. 
who has- given us a judicious tranflation of feyeral exgellent 
pieces publifhed by fundry difciples of the Linnean fchool)\in-, 
forms us, that he himfelf was told by a common hufbandman 
in Norfolk, that when the oak catkins begin to fhed their feed, 
it is a:proper tithe to fow barley: and why, adds he, very pro-; 
perly, may not fome other trees ferve to direct the farmer fot; 
the fowing of other feeds? The prudent gardener never: ven- 
tures to put his houfe-plants out till the mulberry leaf is,of a 
certain growth.’—*. There is -a wonderful co-incidence,’ eon- 
tinues our Author, * which probably takes place in all coun- 
tries, between vegetation and the arrival of certain. birds of 
paflage. Linnzeus fays, that the wwood- anemone (in Sweden), 
blows from the time of the arrival of the fwallow; and Mr.. 
Stillingfleet finds by a diary which he kept in Norfolk for, the, 
year 1755, that the {wallow appeared there on the 6th of April, 
and the weod-anemone was in bloom onthe Loth of the fame 
month. Linnzus obferves, that the marfb-marigold blows-when 
the cuckow fings; and Mr. Stillingfleet finds by his diary, that 
the marfh- marigold was in bloffom on the 7th of April, and the 
cuckow fung the fame day.’ —The methods here hinted at, fays 
Mr. Mills, * deferve the moft ferious attention of every lover of 
his country. A feries of obfervations of thefe kinds, properly 
made by intelligent perfons, in different parts, and afterwards 
rightly compared and combined, would foon afford almoft in- 
fallible rules to guide the hufbandman in one of the moft im- 
portant parts of agriculture. 1 cannot too ftrongly recommend 
it to the public-fpirited inhabitants of the Britifh dominions in 
particular, as a‘means by which the power:and opulence of this 
happy ftate cannot fail to be confiderably. increafed, and the fe- 
licity of individuals to be confequently confirmed.’ — It,is added; 
that ¢ the principal points neceflary in the making of thefe oab- 
fervations are, 1{t, That they be continued for a due length of 
time, and that the time and place of obfervation be: particularly 
{pecified. adly, That they be made on the fame fubyeé?s. gdly, 
That the foil and expofttion be catefully: noticed and defcribed, 
in order to their being duly compared with the: field intended 
to be fown. The neceffity of being as'exact as poffible in this 
laft article, will appear to: every one who does but confider, 
what all know, that the orth wind, fhade, and a moif? foil, hinder 
the ledting of the trees, as much as a dry. /ituation on the flope 
of a hill inclining to the /outh promotes it. Anothercircum- 
Bb 4 ftance, 
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ftance which would greatly facilitate the application of thefe 
obfervations, is, to take the trees in their progreflive order of 
leafing : for nature is always regular, and the guide would then 
be fure.’—Some focieties of agriculture inftituted in foreign 
nations, have already taken up this fubje&: that of Berne in 

rticular has ublithed annually obfervations of this kind: an 
abftra& of thofe for the year 1766, is here fubjoined as a model 
worthy of imitation. , 

The firft fe&tion of this Author’s eflay treats of clouds, fog, 
vain, fnow, bail, upon all of which we have philofophical re- 
marks exprefled in an eafy manner, and fitted for the ufe of 
thofe whofe benefit is here more immediately intended. To 
thefe are added reflections upon thunder and lightening, concern- 
ing which modern difcoveries and experiments have clear] 
proved, that ightening, or the eleciric fluid drawn from the clouds,’ 
has all the properties of that produced by the electric machine 
and no other: a particular account is given of the iron rod, 
or conductor, which, being properly placed on the outfide of a 
building, will prove a good conveyance for this fubtle fluid into 
the earth, and prevent the damage otherwife to be expected. 

The fecond feétion, which is fhort, confiders prognoftics of 
the weather taken from vegetables and animals ; and thofe which: 
we here offered are fuch as ufually fall. under common obfer- 
vation. 

Seétion the third gives an account of prognoftics taken from: 
the fun, moon, and flars ; here the famous rules for judging of 
the weather, given by the fhepherd of Banbury, begin to fall un- 
der examination, and are continued through the following fec- 
tions, which {peak of prognoftics from the clouds, from miff, 
from rain, from the winds, and-from the changes of the /eafons. 
Who this fhepherd of Banbury was, is not known, nor have 
we any certain proof that the rules called his were penned by 4 
real fhepherd : ‘ both thefe points, as Mr. Mills remarks, are 
however immaterial: their truth is their beft voucher. Mr. 
Claridge, (continues he) who publifhed them in the year 1744, 
tells us, that they are grounded on forty years experience, and 
thus very rightly accounts for the prefumption in their favour : 
“‘ The fhepherd, whofe fole bufinefs it is to obferve what has 
a reference to the flock under his care, who fpends all his days; 
and many of his nights, in the open air, under the wide-fpread 
canopy. of heaven, is obliged to take particular notice of the 
alterations of the weather ; and when he comes to take a plea- 
fure in making fuch obfervations, it is amazing how great a 
progrefs he makes in them, and to how great a certainty he 
arrives at laft, by mere dint of comparing figns and-events, and 
gorrecting one remark by another. Every thing, in time, be- 
comes to hima fort of weather-gage, The fun, the ca the 
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ftars, the clouds, the winds, the mifts, the trees, the flowers, 
the herbs, and almoft every animal with which he is acquainted, 
ali-thefe become, to fuch a perfon, inftruments of real. know- 
”? 

ee ur Author quotes fuch of the fhepherd’s rules as tend to 
ftrengthen or confirm his own reafonings, by facts; and endeae 
yours to explain others of them on the principles of the lateft 
difcoveries, which, he fays, Mr. Claridge was either’ unac- 
guainted with, or neglected to notice. 7 

This Tract is calculated to yield entertainment to many ; it_ 
may alfo be of real advantage to thofe who are engaged in any 
employments of hufbandry; and will, we hope, prove the 
means of exciting a more diligent attention in our country- 
men to the particular points it recommends. We fhall clofe 
our account with an extract from that part in which the Au- 
thor fpeaks of thunder and lightening. * A perfon,’ fays he, 
‘ apprehenfive of danger from lightening, happening during 
the time of thunder to bein a houfe not fo fecured, (that is, 
by the iron rod, which he had before mentioned) will do well: 
to avoid fitting near the chimney, near a looking-glafs, or any 
gilt pi€tures or wainfcot ; the fafeft place is in the middle of 
theroom, (fo it be not under a metal luftre fufpended by a 
chain) fitting in one chair, and laying the feet up in another. 
It is ftill fafer to bring two or three mattrafles or beds into the 
middle of the room, and folding them up double, place the 
chair upon them ; for they not being fo good condué€tors as the 
walls, the lightening will not chufe an interrupted courfe through 
the air of the room and the bedding, when it can go through 
a continued better condutor, the wall, But where it can be 
had, a hammock or fwinging bed, fufpended by filk cords 
equally diftant from the walls on every fide, and from the ciele 
ing and floor above and below, affords the fafeft fituation a 
perfon can have in any room whatever ; and what indeed may 
be deemed quite free from danger of any ftroke by lightening.’ 
Whoever would be more fully inftru@ed in interefting points of 
this kind, is recommended to what Dr. Franklin has faid in 
his Philofophical Letters *, fubjoined to his Experiments on Elec 
tricity, printed in 1769, and particularly the LI Xth, By P 


Art. VIL, A Sketch of the Philofophical Charaéter of the late Lord 
Vifcount Bolingbroke. By Thomas Hunter, Vicar of Wever- 
ham in Chefhire. 8vo. 48. fewed. .Cadell. 1770. 


N the dedication of this Sketch, to the Bifhop of Chefter, 
we have the following paflage: 
‘ When we confider religion in its more public and diffufive in. ~ 


fluence, ® moft powerful to enforce the obligations of morality, and 
mene 
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to imprefs the feveral orders and characters of men with the proper 
knowledge of the principles, and the moft cogent motives ‘to the 
practice of their duty, to reclaim the flagitious, to confirm the vir- 
tuous, to controul the proud, to reprefs the injurious, to reftrain 
the licentious, to foften the obftinate, to difarm the cruel, to abahh 
she venal and corrupt, to awe the fattious and turbulent, to enfure 
the loyalty of fubjects to their prince, and the prince in the interefts 
of his people, to promote the peace, to unite and confirm ‘the 
firength, and to increafe the happinefs and grandeur of a fiate, it 
feems a public concern, and the duty and intereft of the ftate to re. 
firain, if not to punifo the infulter and underminer of its laws, and 
the invader of its beft fupport and fecurity.’ 


We cannot help obferving, upon this paffage, that, whatever 
commendations the Author may be entitled to for his.zeal in 
fupport of religion, he little underftands its interefts, if, he 
thinks that Writers againft it ought to be refrained or punifhed 
by the civil magiftrate. Such intimations, furely, are unworthy 
of every Proteftant, and are no lefs inconfiftent with the prin- 
ciples and manners of the times in which we live, than ‘they 
are repugnant to the genius and fpirit of Chriftianity. 

As to the merit of the work, we can only fay that it contains 
many juft obfervations on Lord Bolingbroke’s charaéter as a 
Philofopher and Reafoner, and that the Author’s ftyle and 
manner are lively and agreeable, though diffufive and. declama- 
tory. The ftrictures he makes, however, are fuch as muft be 
obvious to every unprejudiced and intelligent reader, of: his 
Lordfhip’s works ; and Mr. Hunter-exprefly fays, that his fo- 
phifims are fo palpable, his mifreprefentations fo grofs,‘his in- 
confiftencies fo. glaring, and his fallacies fo compicuoys, that 
they cannot poflibly impofe upon any done? man, who is but 
tolerably acquainted with the art of reafoning, and rudiments of 
literature.’ 

Mr. Hunter entertains a very high opinion of Lord Boling- 
broke as a Scholar, a fine Writer, an. Hiftorian, and a Politi- 
cian. The praifes he beftows upon him in -thefe refpedts are, 
in our opinion, highly extravagant, we had almioft faid, ridi- 
culous. Part of what he fays we fhall lay before our Readers; 
it will ferve as a fpecimen both of his ftyle and of his judg- 


PET a diftinguifhes the noble Author, fays he, from moft other 
men, who have appeared upon the ftage of letters, is that command- 
ing genius, which not confined by the fphere of a particular pro- 
feilion, ranged through all, and attempted univerfal fcience. Hiftory, 
ancient and modern, profane and facred, polite and harbarous, 
opened to him her ample page, Manners, habits, laws, and infti- 
tutes, the moft ftriking actions, examples, and charaéters the moft 
illuftrious and diftinguifhed in peace and in war, were familiar to 
his view, crowded upon his pen, and might feem to have been 
objets that exilted yefterday.—Nor was he a ftranger to the broken 
| ‘monuments, 






























































aukward, and as one who underitands not the manners:and language 
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monuments, and faded traditions of remoter ages. He faw-enough 
of thefe, and of the comments of the Rabbies, and the legends 
of the Talmudifts to defpife them, and to defpife thofe who affe& 
to build regular and complete fyitems on fuch partial, hypothetical, 
and uncertain foundations. 

* Ancient philofophy, and its feveral feds, its profeffors, their 
opinions and characters, its fchools, their rife, progrefs, and decline, 
where they agreed, and where they differ from each other, and where 
they deviate fometimes from their own original principles, asin the 
Platonic or Academic {chool, are amply, familiarly, and gracefully 
recited and commented upon, and with precifion enough, except 
where exaggeration or paraphrafe, fuggeftion and conjecture are ad- 


' gitted, the better to ferve his own hypothefis, or to form an exacter 


arallel between ancient and modern doétors and dotirines. From 
the old, he fteers with fuficient fkill and dexterity, through fathers, 
councils and {choolmen, to the new world of {cience—to modern 
fyftems and difcoveries ;—where his obfervations on men and books 
son things and charaéters that bore the higheft name, and made the 
greateft figure in thefe latter ages of {cience, dilplay his extenfive 
genius to much advantage. He dwells not on generals only, like 
a ftranger in the country, nor gives you a map of.the mere coaits 
and bearings, but enters, as far as his prejudices would allow him, 
into the receffes, the heights and depths of this philofophic region. 
He talks like one at home, familiar with every face he meets, and 
with every place and character he mentions: Des Cartes, Male- 
branche, Bacon, Locke, and Newton feem domeftic to him, familiar 
friends at his table, and companions in his clofet. 

‘ He had-a large and comprehenfive capacity, and a very ftrong 
memory ; and he would not lofe the credit of either; having ex- 
hibited to. the world very diffufely his great ftock of materials, and 
let the reader fee, that there was nothing in literature, ancient or 
modert, which he did not know, or thought not worth ‘his while to 

now. 

‘ His reading was evidently extenfive ; few amongft mankind have 
had leifure to take the fame compafs, and ftill fewer the ability to 
yetain and apply it fo gracefully ; fome oftentation there is in the 
difplay of it, which the affectation of quoting fo much by memory 
cannot hide. Yet after all, we are agreeably entertained, as well as 
informed. by his reading. His compa{s of thought was like that of 
his reading, large and comprehenfive ; and on the account of both, 
a {cholar is at leaft obliged to him for that general chart of litera- 
ots which he has ftruck out, and for the: general characters and 

janners of authors, though greatly aggravated and mifreprefented, 
in which a reader of a different turn may profit much. | 

- © He has compofed more books, as Tully fays of Pompey, that he 
had fought more battles, than others.had read. Sometimes plunged 
in the rubbifh of remote antiquity, he: brings up into light :tradi- 
tions that are almoft defaced by time, and long buried from common 
obfervation. In fhort, he is a cabbaliit, chronologer, critic,’ ftatef- 
man® patriot, politician and hiftorian :— And on all thefe fubjeéts' he 
appears not like a ftranger in ‘a ftrange land, fhy, referved, and 
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of the country; but, as if always at home, he defcants familiarly, 
and: applies happily, both in honour of his wit, and fpecioufly in 
fu of his argument. He fometimes enlarges plaufibly, and de- 
cides with fufficient authority ; and may feem a fcholar of every feét, 
@ member of every council, and an infallible judge of every religious 
controverfy that had divided Chriftendom. But it is peculiar to his 
Lordfhip’s honour, that from public life, from bufinefs, from plea- 
fare and the pomp of a court, and from ftudies of the politer, more 
open and eafy kind, he could fo foon, and fo much abftract himfelf, 
as to enter into thefe airy {peculations and fubtle difquifitions con- 
cerning ideas, modes, relations, &c. which may feem to have no 
exiftence, to make no figure, and to challenge no regard out of the 
walls of a fchool or a college. Nay, he has done himfelf farther ho- 
nour, if not by more judgment and greater precifion, yet by a 

er compafs, and more general and extenfive furvey of know- 
ledge, than has been taken by any of the followers of Mr, Locke, or 
even by Mr. Locke himfelf.’——— 

‘ His ftyle will fcarce admit the character of humble profe ; it is 
not compofed of mere fimple terms, which ferve to no other ends, 
in the hands of an ordinary writer, than barely to exprefs his mean- 
ing: it has a graceful harmony in the conftruction, is enlivened by 
wit and fatire, ennobled by eloquence, decently decorated by perti- 
nent quotations from the learned; and enriched by the moft appofite 


and illuftrious examples: from hiftory, ancient and modern.——His _ 


cenfures and free raillery on the impertinencies of fcholars, and the 
<—o of fchoolmen, are not only juft, but weighty, animated 
and ftriking: he is the fartheft from what you may call a dull or 
heavy writer, the common charaéter of his tribe. He has much 
vigour of fpirit, and fire in his conftitution, which transfufed into 
his: compofition, keep his reader fofficiently alive, awake and at- 
tentive. 

‘ Nor is there any thing of force or conftraint in his language : 
alt is free, unlaboured, and copious, and feems more the product 
of nature and genius, than of art or ftudy. Other Authors, in refpecé 
of imagination and eloquence, you may compare to waters drilling’ 
flowly, drop by drop, from fome penurious fountain, or forced by 
ast into unnatural deviations, diftortions, and a partial and {paring 
diftribution : but Lord Bolingbroke is natural and unexhaufted, al- 
ways full and overflowing, on fubjects, the one the bafeft, the other 
the moft barren that can fall to the fhare of awriter, viz. infidelity 
and abftract ideas: he is copious as if he derived from a divine 
fountain ; and though baneful in his contents, yet beauteous in his 
flow, as if he ftrayed through the groves of Paradife: the Syren’s 
voice charms, though deftruction is the fubject of the fong. 

« Lively and copious, accurate and elegant, though he is all thefe, 
yet all are too low to exprefs his manner and diction: gracefulnefs 
without art, and dignity without affectation ;—eloquence unlaboured, 
and not tricked up or debafed by the meretricious ornaments of rhe- 
toric, nor formed by the eftablifhed rules of compofition, but naturak 
and original, like diftinguifhed flrength and beauty in other &.en, 
gre charatteriftic of his Lordthip’s language ; and he- may feem born 
to give laws $0 oratory, rather than to have borrowed any from the 

art; 
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‘his capacity very eafily comprehended, his) memory: retained, 
his are pea combined, and his judgment felected the propereft 
and brighteft images, which the book of nature, in its various ap- 
pearances, and the hiftory of man in its varius revolutions, prefented 
to his reading and obfervation. All thefe ftood ready at his call, to 
embody his conceptions, to illaftrate his opinions, to enliven his 
defcriptions, and to Bive the faireft appearance to his reafoning. He 
is happy in the ufe has made of travels and hiftory, and of his 
yarious and immenfe reading; and in the application of it, to the 
illuftration and embellifhment, though not to the proof, as he fhould 
feem to intend, of any prefent argument and opinion. We admire 
his eloquence, and are ftruck with his wit, while we reject and de- 
fpife his reafoning. His exotic importations, as I would call them, 
appear in their new fituation both natural and charming to the eyes 
bat they intoxicate the brain, and are poifon to the tafle. There is 
befides an order and arrangement of his words; a grateful variety, 
yet happy coincidence in the turn, a graceful redundance in their 
length, and a mafculine vigour in the whole ftructure of his periods : 
thefe are fo full, fo rounded, and fo tempered with the juft propor- 
tion of fenfe and found, that we are at once informed and charmed 
by an accuracy without method, and an elegance without art: Na- 
ture ftill fuggefting, from her unexhaufted ftore, variety to his con- 
ceptions, copioufnefs to his diction, and order, ftrength and {plendor 
to both: and where the fubjeét favours, as when public virtue, li- 
berty, and national happinefs, the effects of the fpirit of patriotifm, 
and of the conduct of a patriot prince, come under his obfervation, 
his eloquence rifes with the riling glory of his country; we are 
charmed with the defcription ; the profpe& is lovely, the colours are 
anfwerable, and we behold with delight and admiration the painter 
and the pencil, both the peculiar lot, and anrivalled honours of 
Britain.’ 

If any fenfible perfon, who has perufed Lord Bolingbroke’s 
works with attention, can read the foregoing high-flown en- 
comium without indulging a little rifibility, he muft have a 
great command over his mufcles, and be a very grave perfonage 
indeed !—Our Author proceeds : 

‘ The political world and its fy{tem was indeed the {phere, in which 
he fpread his faculties to moft advantage, and as a theorift moved 
with moft eafe, moft gracefulnefs and dignity: here he triumphs over 
the reft of mankind, and even over himfelf. The ftate of Chriften-. 
dom, and of the feveral nations that compofe it ;—their conftitutions, 
wars, alliances, and revolutions for fome centuries, with their fepa- 
sate and peculiar advantages, mutations, declenfion and growth, as 
well as thofe of ancient Greece and Rome, he appears to have read, 
to have digefted, familiarized to his memory, and embodied within 
his frame :—and perhaps no private gentleman better underftands 
the charaéter of his neighbour, the nature of the foil, with the pro- 
ducts and limits of his own demefhe, than his Lordfhip did the in- 
terefts, whether natural, commercial, or political, of the feveral na- 
tions tat compofe the prefent ftate of Europe. He appears to be 
familiar with the charaéters of their princes, the genius of their mi- 
nifters, and the various ¢caufes and circumftances, natural and civil, 
which have contributed in various ages to form the manners, in- 
uence 
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fluence the politics, direct the arms, extend the empire, and to 
raife or dcprefs the fortune of the feveral ages.—Here we are fub- 
dued by his reafoning, we are inftructed by his wifdom, we are 
charmed by his eloquenee; we admire his precifion, and the more 
fo becaufe of the extent of his knowledge :—that he could at the 
fame time take in fo general, and fo particular a view of objeds, 
fhew the connexion rom reference they had each to other, and how 
caufes dillant in time, and remote from common. obfervation, ope- 
rating through a courfe of years, of ages and events, have produced 
later and more modern effeéis;—fo that Lord Bolingbroke might 
feem hifloriographer, or rather of the cabinet council for feveral 
centuries, to the feveral Princes of Europe, 

‘ The age of Lewis the X1Vth was peculiarly fitted to his pen; 
it was a grand political vortex, which draws within its fphere the 
principal {tates of Europe. His Lordthip, I think, acknowledges, 
that he has made this xra the fubjett of twenty years {peculation : 
and indeed the retrofpect he has taken, and the fketch he-has given 
us of the hiftory, or rather the politics of this period, might have 
rendered the acknowledgment unneceflary. He appears as a perfec 
mafter in the theory of this bufy fcene. Characters, caufes, confe- 
quences, and connections are given and pointed out with the faga- 
city of a hand, that feems to direct every motion, of a fpirit. that 
informs every wheel, and of an eye that catches the leaft and lat 
vibrations, and purfues the remoteft effects of every {pring in this 
huge and complicated machine. Here I think he peculiarly triumphs, 
not only in the fobriety of his manner, but in the clearnefs of his 
matter; not only in the pertinence, but in the juftnefs and force of. 


his reflections, and folidity of his reafonings; and in that eafe.and . 


accuracy, with which he comprehends and difcuffes the rights in- 
terefis, demands, conduct and views of the feveral contending powers: 
when he comes to fee things at a nearer diftance, and while they were, 
as he exprefies it, un the tranfaction, he is ftill more particular, more 
alive and paffionate, picturefque and entertaining: nothing fhould 
feem more accurate, more juit and judicious than his ftate of the cafe 
between the Queen and her allies, and the ftate of the war from its 
commencement to the treaty of peace at Utrecht. 

‘ The knowledge of human nature was eafy, and clear to a mind 
Capacious and penetrating like Lord Bolingbroke’s, and like his, fa- 
miliar by praétice and theory, by converfation and reading, with 
the hiftory of mankind :—this is the proper fchool of the paffions, 
where they appear not delineated in the lifelefs draught, and with the 
infipid formality of a reclufe profeffor, or the vague or crude hypo- 
thetis of fome new adventurer in moral philofophy, but in their 
caufes and combinations, their workings and progrefs by immediate 
effects, or remoter confequences, cloathed with circumftances and 
realized, and as I would fay, embodied by fact and experience: but 
he faw ftill further, not only the general current, but the particular 
turnings and windings of the human paffions ;—not only their fimple 
uniform operation, but their effects when combined and complicated, 
or when operating upon particular parties, from particular grinci- 
ples or interefts, or upon fingle characters and in fingular circum~ 


ilances :=~and how each, or all, contributed to the forming in the 
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yiews 6f hufnan wifdom, that political crifis, which, according to 
his Lordihip’s deductions, influenced the fubject of his prefent ex. 
gmination. 

‘ We muft except from this merit of his political works, the eflays 
that were written to ferve the ends ofa party, to gratify paifion, and 
feed his refentment. In thefe he has prattifed fome ofthat fubtlety he 
condemns in the fchoolmen. And after all the applaufe that is given, 
and is due to his great political fagacity, it muft be acknowledzed,: 
that he has fometimes a refinement in his reflections, and in his de- 
riving effects from remote caufes, that would efcape the obfervation 
of common fenfe, and will be found of little ufe to the common 
good ; as his building fo much—nay the whole fuccefs on a prudence 
without piety, and a courfe of nature without providence, is the 
bafelefs fabric of a political vifion ; and which civil hiftory might 
have fhewn his Lordfhip, had been by feeming accidents, to appear- 
ance the moft trifling, demolifhed in a thoufand inftances. 

‘ We may perhaps not without reafon apply to his Lordfhip the 
remark, which Montaigne has made upon Guicciardini: **I have 
obferved, fays he, this of him, that of fo many perfons, and fo 
many effects, fo many motives and fo many councils as he judges of, 
he never attributes any of them to virtue, religion, or confcience, as 
if all thefe were utterly extinét in the world.” —The Frenchman adds 5 
“‘ This makes me fufpect that his own tafte was vicious ; from whence 
it might happen, that he judged other men by himfelf.”” I with 
there was no reafon to apply this to his Lordfhip: but his confeffed 
admiration of Tacitus might eafily lead him to, or at leaft confirm 
him in, both his fcepticifm concerning providence, and his ill opi- 
nion of mankind. He gives you a general, but ftriking review of 
times paft, juft obfervations on prefent objects, and rational conjectures 
of future confequences : he ftates facts, balances different interefts, and 
weighs oppofite powers: the genius of the feveral nations, the tem- 
per of the court and of the people are tranfiently, yet very expref- 
lively prefented to the reader: he is precife, yet not minute, as he 
is general, yet not confufed, fpeculative yet practical, refined yer 
rational and juft. He reafons with ftrength and calmnefs, debates 
with temper, contradicts with decency, cenfures with modefty, and 
condemns with feeming juftice and impartiality. On thefe fubjects 
his Lordthip appears to great advantage, and worthy of our admira- 
tion; adorned with fobriety and wifdom, with eloquence and autho- 
rity, with the gravity of a fenator, the unaffected grandeur of a 
ftatefman, and the port and majeity of a prince. 

‘ Politics were indéed his proper element; here he moves and 
fpeaks with moft grace, and appears to the greateft advantage. He 
is clear, yet elegant, eafy yet itrong,—explicit enough and copious, 
yet with all that proper referve, difcretion, decency, and dignity, 
which he afcribes to Lewis the XIVth; in whofe character he is happy 
enough: and if he is not the moft majeftic writer, yet he has moit 
the air of majefty of any author I have ever yet met with upon the 
fame fubje€t ; and has faid more to the honour of the Grand Mo- 
narque, @nd of his meafures and minilters, in two or three papes, 
than Voltaire has been able to fay in two not inconfiderable vo- 

lumes,’ 
But 
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But his Lordfhip’s excellencies, as a Writer, Mr. Hutter 
tells us, are not confined to politics, and political fpeculations + 
he has with much elegance reprefented, or rather expofed, 
fchool-divinity and metaphyfics : his reafon and his rhetoric are 
both ufefully and handfomely employed upon this occafion ; 
and fubtleties and non-entities (Mr. Hunter’s own words) exift 
no where fo gracefully as in his Lordfhip’s confutation of them, 

€ What his Lordfhip has faid againft Cudworth and againft Clarke, 
fo far as the one or the other have made the principles of morality 
independent on the will of God, appears to me juft and rational: to 
charge this ‘opinion with abfurdity and impiety would be unchari- 
table, as fome learned and good men have endeavoured to fupport 
it. But we may afk, where is the pre-eminence and fupremacy of 
Deity tied down to a law common to himfelf, and to frail and mor- 
tal creatures ?—Or where is the infirmity of mortals, conforming in 
their condué& to the order and method of an infinite and immortal 
God? What can imagination itfelf conceive in the immenfity of na- 
ture, detached from, or independent of, the infinite and all-perfect 
God? Or not the effect of the confiitution of the univerfal Creator ? 
Is it not fome degree of prefumption in us, who are often at a lofs 
in our enquiries afier the fprings of human action and policy, to 
give law to the eternal Mind, and prefcribe the method and order 
of its operations ?—An heathen poet might claim fome allowance in 
his extravagancies ; but I muit think it unbecoming, and unworthy 
of the faith, or the philofophy of a Chriftian moralift and divine, to 
admit a better nature, and re-eftabliih Homer's Fate upon the throne 
of God. ‘To talk of God’s being obliged to aét according to the 
mature of things, is fuppofing God an inftrument in the hands of 
mature: ’tis fuppofing nature without an author, and works before 
a workman: “tis fuppofing God a neceflary, not a voluntary agent,. 


fubjeé&t to a law before a lawmaker, and direéted by a plan prior to 


¢ternity. 

: But if Lord Bolingbroke feems to have the advantage over his 

enemies, and has faid many things well on this fubje@; yet I mut 
needs think it the ftrangeft thing in the world, that the noble Author, 
after fo eager a conteit for a morality dependant on the Divine Will, 
fhould as eagerly contend againit all moral attributes in the Divine 
Being. . 
- © To conclude this encomium upon his Lordfhip, and his excel- 
lencies as a Writer, it muft be acknowledged, that his abilities, as a 
reafoner, where. prejudice, party, or paflion, or his fingular prinei- 
ples interpofe not, like mifts to dim the fight, and mar his difcern- 
ment, were as confiderable as his other extraordinary endowments, 
on indifferent as well as on political fubjeéts, where his great ftrength 
lay. He lays down premifes, makes diitinctions, and deduces con-. 
cluiions with all the truth, accuracy, and regularity, though without 
the forms of the mott precife logician.’ 

W bat furprifes us moft, our Author tells us, is, that Lord 


Bolingbroke—a fpirit fo high, and genius fo fublime, fheald fub- 


ject himéelf, for a courfe of years, to the fervile drudgery of 


ranfacking the writings, and compiling and producing to the 
world 
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world the crude and flimfy obfervations and obje@ions of men, 
whom, on any other fubject, be would have treated, in point 
of knowledge, literature; and criticifm, as the moft contemptible 
of their kind. 7 

‘ Here you fee, fays Mr. Hunter; the atm of Hercules employed, 
not to cleanfe the ftable of Augeus, but to gather up the rankeft 
ordure, left by former occupants, and to prefent it as the moft pre- 
cious ointment, for the refection of his readers. Yet ftill a Boling- 
broke appears even in this dirty work: his philofophical labours 
contain a compleat body of infidelity ancient and modern: and if 
the arms he has employed againft religion, are borrowed, they have 
received from his hands a new polifh and fplendor: and if he has 
not always managed them with more dexterity, he has pufhed them 
with more hardinefs, intrepidity, and vigour, than was ever done by 
any preceding champions. ‘They were indeed but dwarfs or pigmies ; 
and, compared with him in refpeé of genius and eloquence, Morgan 
is pert, Tindal is laboured, languid, and heavy, Middleton is only 
not infipid, and Shaftefbury cold, ftiff, and affected. And if the 
arms of infidelity, combined and conduéted under the banners of 
Lord Bolingbroke, are not fuccefsful and victorious, it is for this 
reafon alone, that they aré direéted againft heaven.’ 

Notwithftanding all thefe encomiums, Mr. Hunter tells us, 
that Lord Bolingbroke appears, from his whole manner, to have 
intended more the pomp of his learning, than the folidity or ufe 


of it. : 3 

‘ He has not (fays he) that I remember, advanced one new truth, 
or confirmed an old one ; and is a mere critic and commentator on 
other men’s opinions, whofe works he feems to have read with little 
other view than to diftinguifh himfelf, and to expofe the reft of man- 
kind, as knaves, or fools, or madmen,’ 

——‘ Compared with the philofophy and philofophers of the 
greateft name and diftinétion, both 1n ancient and modern times, 
or confidered intrinfically or wichout any comparifon, Lord Boling- 
broke’s philofophical ‘Sait are, in refpec&t to the materials and 
tendency, at beft impertinent, and can claim norank, attention, or 
fame, as the legitimate offspring of true wifdom.’ 

——*‘ The more I read Lord Bolingbroke, the more I find myfelf 
eonvinced of the futility of his reafoning, the oftentation of his learne 
mee the vanity of his head, and the corruption of his heart.—His 
falfehoods are fometimes fo bold and plain, that you admire his ef- 
frontery :—his paradoxes are fo novel, that you {mile at his vanity ; 
—though his fraudulent chicane and fophiflry are fometimes fo pal- 
pable, that we cannot reftrain our indignation and contempt for the 
man; who could fo wilfully, or eafily impofe upon himfelf, and at- 
tempt fo grofly to impofe upon others. 

‘ In pretence he is modeft,—in fa&t more confident and affuming, 
than any Author he has cenfured: no man has affected more to 
humble human pride,—no man ever gave greater proofs of human 
vanity :~zin words indeed he expreffes a diflidence of himfelf, bu: 
he has atthe fame time fhewn a thorough contempt of all mankind :-— 
Rev. Nov. 1770. Cc he 
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he profeffes his zeal for truth, whereas he had plainly nothing fo much 
im’ view, as vitory ; and he has difplayed his learning, and extended 
his reading, as other conquerors have done their arms, with no other 
view but to deck himfelf with the fpoils of the vanquifhed. . 

* His flyle and manner are his peculiar glory: it is here indeed 
he triumphs; he is generally elegant, fplendid, and happy in his 
diétion ; he may feem only too ambitious of ornament for a philo- 
fopher, whefe drefs fhould be his leaft concern or recommendation : 
and after all the applaufe that has been given, or can be demanded 
‘to his excellencies, as a Writer, it muft be infifted upon, that he fre. 
quently dilates fo much, that he is confufed ;— he explains till he is 
obicure,—he repeats till he is odious,—he blackens till he is infa- 
mous,—he is inconfiftent to the moft palpable abfurdity, and pompous 
to a moft ridiculous vanity. : 

‘ In fhort, more affected modefty,—more real affurance ;—more 
fhew of knowledge, more inftances of ignorance ;—more flender pre- 
mifes, more pofitive conclufions—more affumption and lefs proof— 
more declamation againft fraud and impofition, more real impofture 
“—more vehement invectives againft prejudice, more glaring proofs 
of paflion ;—more eafy credulity, more daring infidelity—more pre- 
tence to precifion and accuracy, more chicane and fophiftry ;—more 
parade of argument, more inconfiftency ;—more affectation to de- 
fend God’s laws, more real impiety ;—more genius, more wit, more 
futility and folly, I never met with united in one Writer, Pagan or 
Chriftian. 

‘ This noble Writer, I fhould compare to fome diftinguifhed ftream, 
deriving from a copious native fountain, and receiving in its progrefs 
abundant fupplies from Greece and Rome, from Egypt and India, 
.and every other region waite or cultivated, wholefome or poiforous 
in the known world :—fmooth, rather than folid, it refleéts not~per- 
fe€tly either fun or flars, or any of the works of a righteous and gra- 
cious God: clear and tranfparent it delights the eye, though you are 
offended with the dirt and impurity of the bottom; ftrong, though 
fometimes raging,—majeftic, though fomewhat pompous, it fills and 
delights the ear ; its tafte is grateful to the fenfe, and refrefhing to 
the brutal order,—but the foul of man, who drinks it, dies: fome- 
- times flowing with becoming grandeur and graceful indignation, it 
breaks in pieces the fubtle nets and artificial devices, raifed at the 
expence of ages to confine its courfe, and obftru& its paffage, and 
with an irrefiftible torrent {weeps away at once the tottering ruins of 
Gothic ftruéture, the ancient abodes of falfe zeal, and falfe know- 
ledge, the cells of monks, and thé porticos of fchoolmen, which 
ferved only to croud the banks, and to obfcure the genuine and 
manly beauties of nature:—but fometimes fwelling beyond all rea- 
fonable bounds, it faps the foundations fet by nature :—at lait, after 
a range large and irregular, polluting the fhades of the learned, lay- 
ing wafte and open the properties of all men, and defolating the 
temples and altars of the gods—after levelling with the ground every 
hope and production of nature, that afpires towards heaven,—after 
undermining all ancient boundaries, ftrengthened by the fucceffive 
labours of the growing generations of men—after laying cities _; 
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ind defolating kingdoms, fo that before it the earth is as the gardea 
of God, and behind it, a dreary wildernefs, it plunges itielf with 
blind rage and fullen fury, and is for ever loft, in a gulph baneful 
and unfathomable.’ 

Thefe extracts, furely, are fufficient to enable our Readers 


to form a jult idea of the Sketch now before us.—Mr. Hunter 
tells us in his preface, that he was with reluctance drawn from 
ferenity and the foade, to the prefent publecation, being defirous, could 
he have prevailed on his friends, to fleal through the world in filence, 
&c—T he affeftion and regard of his friends were, we doubt 
not, very fincere ; but we cannot think Mr. Hunter lies under 
great obligations to them on the prefent occafion ; nor can we 
entertain an high opinion of their judgment: for the obvious 
effect of this Sketch, fo far as it can be fuppofed to take effect, 
muft be (though Mr. H. could have no fuch end in view) to 
make its readers entertain a more exalted idea of Lord B.’s lite- 
rary character than it deferves ; and, confequently, excite a de- 
fire; in many, to perufe thofe parts of his works which are 
evidently calculated to inftil prejudices into fup-rncial minds, 


againft both natural and revealed religion. Roa 





Art. VIII. 4 free and candid Corre/pondence on the Farmer's Let- 
ters to the People of England, &%c. with the Author. By the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Comber, A. B. Reétor of Kirkby-Mifpérton, 
Yorkfhire. 8vo, 2s. Bladon. 1770. 


JE have, on former occafions, commended to the public 
the works of this judicious and able-Writer ; parti« 
cularly his Refle€&tions on the Middletonian Controverfy *, and 
his Vindication of the Revolution f, againft fome paffiges in 
Dr. Smollett’s Hiftory of England. We have now before us a 
publication relating to fubjeéts of a nature very different from 
thofe of either of the above-mentioned treatifes; a. fubject, 
however, to which the qualifications of the Author feem every 
way adequate. He appears to be a man of learning, of good 
talte, and, moreover, to have acquired confiderable knowledge 
and experience in hufbandry and agriculture : and can there be 
a@ more commendable employment for thofe hours which a 
country clergyman may be able to fpare from the more impor- 
tant duties of his facred function, than the cultivatior. of fo ra- 
tional and ufeful a f{cience? 
Mr. Comber has, in this Correfpondence, very candidly and 


judicioufly, animadverted on various paflages in Mr. Young’s 


Farmer’s Letters; and though he has corrected feveral miftakes 
of that Writer’s, he never treats him with even the fmalleft de- 


‘gree of aferity, never aflumes any airs of fuperiority, but, in 


_ 





* See Rey. vol. ii. p. 386. t+ Rev. vol. xix. p. 246. 
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all his ftri€tures, keeps in view the excellent maxim thus quoted, 
by way of motto, in his title-page : 


as Still finding, as a friend, 
Some things to blame, but many to commend.” 





The fubjeéts of our Author’s animadverfions are, the im. 
provement of wafte Jands; culture and exportation of corn; 
price of provifions ;. inclofure of commons ;' large and {mall 
farms; ox-draugbt, and horfe-draught of plough and carriage ; 
culture of grafies, roots, trees, &c. of the poor’s laws, work- 
houfes, overfeers, juftices of the peace, &c. of population, and 
the political ftrength of this country ; and, laftly, he has na. 
turally introduced a very fenfible criticifm. on Dr. Goldfmith’s 
admired poem, The Deferted Village: from which, as it falls 
more particularly within the fphere of a literary Journal, we 
Shall make an extra& or two. 

Our Author obferves, that he can join with Dr. Goldfmith ¢ in al 
‘his declamation againft /uxury in general, and its fpecies in cities 
in particular ;’ that he ‘ is in concert with him againft all fuch mo. 
nopelizers of enormous farms as defolate a country, or even a vil- 
Jage :’ neverthelefs he totally differs from the Poet, in fuppofing the 
defertion of villages a proof of depopulation. On ‘the contrary he 
maintains, from general principles, without regard to a few particu- 
lar inftarices, * that the defertion or deflruction of villages is fo far 
from being a proof of the ruin of the country, or depopulation, that it 
is an actual proof in point, as the lawyers fay, of the direét contrary, 
"viz, the improvement and population of the country, though it feems 
at firft a parodox. 

‘ I need not, continues the Author, explain this matter to you; 
but I will explain it to any one who waits for fuch proof, by reference 
to one inftance, which proves the general cafe a million times better 
than the defolation of 4udurn, in the language of Dr. Gold/mith, put 
into the toothlefs mouth of 


' * The fad hiftorian of the penfive plain,” 


can prove the contrary propofition. 

« Let us, my friend, caft oar eyes, or rather invite others to caft 
their eyes on Kiré/eatham, the hourly improving feat of our ho- 
‘nouréd friend (the friend of human kind) Charles Turner, Efq. 
Within' four or five years lait paft (the limits of Dr. Goldfmith’s ob 
fervation) here was a village, fuch an one as many thoufands are 
yet to be feen in England, and I humbly fuppofe in Ireland too, the 
feat of ignorance, idlenefi, and dirt. 

* This village confifted of chiefly two claffes of inhabitants, viz. 
the higher, who honoured themfelves with the names of farmers, 
and the lower, who called themfelves /abourers. The former, befides 
the other difadvantages under whichethey laboured, felt feveral, 
which proceeded folely from their being crowded together in a vil 
dage. Their farms lay di/perfed and iutangled, and, in etaeral, difiant 
from their habitation ; fo that they had the greateft trouble and in 
convenience in conveying the fruits of their lands home, and con- 
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ing their manure back to the lands, and moving cattle, &c, from 
one field to another. . i 

‘ Our very intelligent friend, the proprietor of this village, has 
done what every man of fenfe fhould; he has, by compofihg farms 
of contiguous /ands, given, | may fay created, great advantages to 
every farmer. He has, in the next place, built nearly in the center 
of each farm, convenient farm-houfes, out-houfes, &c. fo that the 
men and cattle go no idle fteps, and are no longer tempted to fuffer 
the manure to rot on the foil of the village, rather than be at the 
expence of the labour of removing it to a proper but diffant place. 

* Whatever is for the advantage of the farmer of a farm of moderate 
extent (and fuch are ail Mr. Turner’s) mutt be for the advantage of 
the labourer who depends on him. In proportion to the higher 
culture which the farmer gives to his ground, will labour be, cer. 

ar. as the mathematicians fay; and therefore, at the fame time 
that the prefent /abourers will have much more con{ftant employment 
and better wages than before the improvement, there will arife a 
breed of more Jabourers ; not to herd together in fome future dirty 
village, but to live feparately and mach more comfortably in cottages, 
placed on waftes near the refpective farmers on whom they depend 
for employment and bread.—In view of this increafed demand for 
labour, Mr. Turner has chofen and properly difpofed of a confider- 
able number of foundlings from the grand repofitory; and by their 
being happily out of the way of bad example, and by their converfing 
little with any perfons but thofe of their refpective matters families, 
they become very likely to rife good members of fociety, and, in their 
turn, mafters and fathers of families; efpecially as Mr. Turner greatly 
encourages the marriages of the lower clafs. 

‘ From this juft view of matters, we may fafely conclude, that 
wherever we fee one of thedirty, miferable old villages raife its loath- 
fome head, there is no real improvement, no population going for- 
ward : and on the contrary, that the de/ertion or defiructien of a village 
is the ftrongeft prefumption of improvement and population. 

‘ I cannot, dear Sir, finifh my furvey of a deferted village, with- 
Out noticing one or two frriking objects in it, which Dr. Goldfmith, 
to anfwer the purpofe of his painting at all, fhould, initead of dring- 
ing full to the eye, have hid under a group of trees. They are in- 
deed very different, nay oppofite objeéts, viz. the alehboufe and the 
parfonage. 

‘ On the defcription of the former, Dr. Goldfmith has beftowed 
no lefs than two paragraphs, and thirty-nine verfes. He has indeed, 
by the pencil of poetry, brufhed it yp fo fpruce, that we may juftly 
fay with Virgil, 8 

‘¢ ______. Miratur novas fondes, et non fua Roma.” 


Such pictures ill fuit the alehoufes of villages in Old England, how- 
ever they may fuit thofe of happier Ireland. in days of yore. But be 
they as fpruce as the Doétor pleafes, alehoufes in villages are the 
Seats, the feminaries of every vice which can corrupt and ruin the 
people, and render ufelefs the church. Here idlenefs, drunkennefs, 
gaming, lewdne(fs, curfing, &¢c. are profeféd and practifed,_——info- 
much, that one of the moft defirable circumflances of a rural neigh- 
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bourhood, is not to want, and therefore not to tolerate an alchoufe,. 
If decent farmers are encouraged by good landlords to that degree, 
as to be able to brew fmall beer and ale fufficient for their families 
and poor neighbours, which they will be able to do at a much 
cheaper rate than they can buy it at the alehoufe (almoft half of the 
whole price) alehoufes may, in thoufands of parifhes, be totally 
pulled down, as they ought, as fome of the greateft nuifances,—and 
which, more than all others, render ineffectual the labours of the 
mafter of the parfonage, whofe picture Dr. Goldfmith hath well 
drawn in the main, though he hath added fome features which 
would more becomingly have been thrown into a fhade.——The 
encouraging of ftrolling beggars is, in reality, the encouraging 
idlene/s, and almoft every-vice; and while fuch are relieved (as we 
too benignly call the encouraging of them) it is in vain that we chide 
their wanderings.—No wonder if fuch mixiflers of vice preach it up 
in the alehoufe, if they are allowed to do it over the parfon’s fire! 
To relieve the wretched, however wicked, occafionally from hand to 
mouth, may be, in fome cafes, perhaps all, even laudable; but to 
take care that they fhall be reliewed conftantly and properly, by thofe 
whom the Jaw appoints, is a thoufand times more laudable. 

‘ As I know not, Sir, of one village deferted, except in confequence 
of a fyftem of improvement, I wonder why Dr. Goldfmith did. not 
draw the confequences of fuch improvement on the clergyman’s man- 
fron and invirons. Except in cafes of notorious oppreffion and fraud, 
the clergyman’s tithes arife in proportion to the culture of the fields ; 
aud we might reafonably have hoped to fee innocent, nay laudable ele- 
gence attend the good man’s door ;—whereas, on the contrary, he 
tells us, that the houfe is fallen ; for he fays, in fuch a place it rofe ! 

*. Why the fchoolmatter’s 2oi/y manfiox too fhould fall in the gene- 
ral ruin-of a deferted village, I fee not; for fince fuch village is de- 
Jerted only that the country may be better inhabited in feparate 
houfes, the farmers, with their other improvements, will always 
carry on thofe of their children’s education ; and, as fifter arts thrive 
beft together, agriculture will require, and well pay for a {kill in the 
practical mathematics, mechanics, and be reciprocally advanced by 
their advance. 

¢ When I read, Sir, Dr. Goldfmith’s exclamation ; 


‘* The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a fpace that many poor fupplied ; 
Space for his lake, his parks extended bounds, 
Space for his horfes, equipage, and hounds ;” 





} cannot exprefs my wonder, that fo good a defcriptive pact fhould 
"have forgot what Mr. Pope long ago fo happily and juftly expreffed, 
Vike , 
* Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the poor are fed ; 
Health for himfelf, and for his children bread 
The lab’rer bears.” 


Evidently nothing can contribute fo much to the convenience and 
comfort of the countryman; both farmer and labourer, as the great 
and rich man’s choice to make his environs fmile, and to promote 2 
{pirit of improvement throughout, which fhall reach far beyond = 
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eof his park, nay, the boundary ftone of his eftate. I would 
mention a few fhining examples which might fhew England to be 
not inferior to France in her Turbillys, her Chateauvieux. I could 
mention many ; butI leave Dr. Goldfmith to look into your Tour, 
thofe faithful regé/fers of the improving happinefs of our dear coun- 
try, towhich you muft greatly contribute, by making the examples 
more generally known. 

«J muit‘not conclude without obferving, that it is really. aftonifh- 
ing, that a man of Ir. Goldfmith’s genius and talents can remain a 
dupe to vulgar prejudice, after all that has been fo clearly reafoned 
in favour of the inclofing of commons, under proper regulations : 
yet, that he is fuch a dupe, is moft evident from the following lines : 


<¢ Where then, ah! where fhall poverty refide ? 
To ’{cape the preffure of contiguous pride ? 

If to fome common’s fencelefs limits ftray’d, 

He drives his flock to pick the fanty blade, 
Thofe fencelefs fields the /ons of wealth divide ; 


And even the éare-worn common is denied. — 


* I have not, Sir, quoted thefe lines barely to fhew that Dr. Gold- 
{mith is a dupe to wulear prejudices, but for a much better reafon, 
viz; to take occafion, in bumble profe, to give an antidote againit 
the alluring poifon of poetry, diftilled by falehood. 

‘ He afks, in a complaining ftrain, where poverty with his flock 
fhall refide ? You and I will tell him ; he may refide at the felf-fame 
{pot as he has hitherto, with only this difference, that he will be- 
come plenty ! 

‘ While he drives his flock to a fencele/s common, they mu? pick fuch 
a fcanty blade, as will {carce allow them or their mafter to live. He 
muft not, he ought not (at leaft) to wonder that the fons of wealth 
deny him leave to farve on a éare-worn common, which is none of 
his, and can do him no good. If he will but be patient, he may 
foon fee that thefe fons of wealth will, for their fake, foon fence 
and divide this common, and allow him fach terms that his flock and 
he may both thrive, and he may find his particular good in the public, 

‘ I cannot forbear fmiling at the pi¢ture Dr. Goldfmith draws of 
England : 

si E’er her griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man.” 


In all the calculations which are made of the number of men which 
England can maintain, we have nothing like this, wz. four men to 
one acre. 

‘ In what archives does Dr. Goldfmith find this faé&t? In what 
happy zra was England thus populous and thus cultivated? It muft 
furely have been in the heroic times of Arthur or Brute. 

‘ You, Sir, have given us, in your Northern Tour, many ftriking 
accounts of the fruitfulnefs of potatoes; and if any Author can prove 
that long ago, the culture of that excellent plant was as well known 
and practifed as now ; we may think, that in fome places, this cal- 
Culation might be true, if men lived on potatoes alone. But I know. 
no oth® vegetable by whofe produce on one-fourth of an acre, a 
flout man could be fupported with every neceflary for a whole year. 
Cc4 Perhaps 
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Perhaps:‘Dr.:Goldfmith takes his ideas from the happier climate of 
Ireland, and applies them to her lefs fertile fifter England. How. 
exer, Dr, Parnell, whofe life he has lately wrote, gives no fach fa- 
vourable account of the culture of Jreland, as to corn, when. heaf. 
fures US,. that 

. . & Half an acre’s crop was half a foeaf.” 

* It is indeed no wonder that Dr, Goldfmith fhould talk of dsfr- 
tion, defiru@ion, and depopulation, when he judges of plenty by. a 
ftandard, to which our higheft improvements in agriculture are by 
no means equal. : 
© His defcription of an Englifhman in that happy (I had almof 
faid, fabalous) fituation, is, however, curious ; , 

‘* For him /ight labour {pread her wholefome ftore, 
Juft gave what life requir’d, but gave no more. 
His beft companions, énnocence and health, 

And his beft riches, ignorance of wealth.” 


‘That. labour which was neceffary to cultivate a rood of ground, 
muft have been /ight indeed, as he muift have been éd/e almoft alf'the 
time the crop was growing. : ma.” 
'€ The Dottor is a better judge of what is wholefome thanT can 
pretend to be; butif he means potatoes by the wholefome fore, 
which js the product of the /ight labour, I believe his brethren, the 
phyficians, will not allow them a wery wholefome food, efpecially 
when joined with a very /edentary or idle life. He admits, however, 


that this kind of employment . 
‘* Juft gave what life requir’d, but gave no more.” 


NowI ‘am much inclined to think, that a theory which promifes 
only juft what was neceflary to retain body and foul in union, wonld 
in practice be found very liable, from a variety of caufes and acci- 
dents, frequently not to give quite fo much. 

‘ In fhort, Sir, I cannot become fo ferious a convert to Dr. Golde 
{mith’s theory, as not to think that, in our prefent {tate af improve- 
ment, we may be much happier in gezeral, if our people’s labour 
wil] produce them, according to all suman probability, confiderably 
more than what will juft fuftain life, though their labour be not /a 
very light ; unlefs we can fuppofe that in cafes of difappointment, by 
tle’ordinary means, men are to be fupported by an extraordinary 
Providence, by manna, €%c. from heaven. 

‘ Dr. Goldfmith’s declaration of his long-nurs’d hopes to ** die at 
home (at 4udurz) at laft,” is very natural, and very tender, as com- 
ing from 4 Poet prejudiced in favour of his native place. But furely,. 
if Auburn is become a deferted village, in confequence of the general 
improvement of the country (and [ can conceive no other reafon) 
Dr. Goldfmith will find it a more agreeable retreat on this very ac-, 
count.—And when he comes _ | 

‘© Amidft the {wains to fhew his book-learn’d kill,” 


if he has acquired a few more rational notions of juft policy, he will 
not be the /e/s agreeable, or left infiruétive companion.’ ; 
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Thefe remarks will naturally remind fuch of our -Readers)‘as 
have perufed Dr. Goldfmith’s poem, of what; the ingeniods 
Bard has himfelf obferved, in his dedication, .and of which oer 
futhor takes notice in the following terms, viz. that Dr. G. 
had * been affured, by feveral of his de? and wifef friends, and 
expects to be aflured fo by his patron too, that * the depopula- 
tion he deplores is no where to be feen, and: the diforders he 
Jaments, are only to be found in his-own imagination.” Mc. 
Comber. concludes, however, with expreffing his wifh that a 
defcriptive genius, like Dr. G. would give us the reverfe of 
the medal. ¢ A picture of an zmproved, or cultivated country, 


fays he, would fhine in the majetty of Mitronics.’ : 





Arr. IX. 4 Fourney from London to Genoa through England, 
Portugal, Spain, and France. By Jofeph Baretti, continued 
from page 305, and concluded. 


HE villages in the neighbourhod of Madrid confift of 

as defpicable hovels as are to be found in the Highlands 
of Scotland. They are built of mud, and wretchedly thatched ; 
few have more than a ground floor; the fire-place is in the 
middle, -and there is a hole in the roof to let out the {moke: 
the families of thefe hovels, of which the hogs ard poultry are 
part, are frequently pretty numerous. 

The death of the Queen filled the ftreets with bands of blind 
beggars, who fung her praife to various inftruments ; many of 
thefe fung extempore, and played fo well, that they might have 
been thought to have had a piece of mufick before them, 

There is a clafs at Madrid called A4qjo, which is pronounced 
Mako ; a Mako is a kind of low perfonage between the Poifard 
of Paris, and the city-fpark of London; the man, for they are 
of both fexes, is a low fellow who drefles f{pruccly, affects the 
walk of a gentleman, looks blunt and menacing, and aims on 
all occafions at a kind of dry wit. ‘The women, as well as the 
men, {wear at every‘word por vida de Dios, which we fuppofe 
to be by the “9 of God. If you fay this is a fine day, the Mako 
or Maka will confirm your obfervation, and fwear, par vida de 
Dios that the day is very fine. 

In Carnival time all the world is in mafquerade : the common 
people run about the ftreets in vifors fantaftically drefled, and 
the better fort ufed to go in carriages to each other’s houfes : 
but the king has, within a few years, built a grand hall called 
el Amphitheatro, to which the mafkers refort twice a week durin 
the Carnival. Every body mafked is admitted for abaut five 
fhillings fterling, and the company is entertained the whole 
night. _ The dancing place holds three hundred couple, and this: 
numbeffometimes all dance at a time; there are feats amphi- 


theatrically difpofed round it, with three galleries above, which 
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admit'five or fix thoufand more. In thefe galleries and in feye. 
ral large rooms to which the company afcend by four ftairai 
cafes at the four corners of the hall, they have hot or cold fup. 
pers, coffee, chocolate, lemonade, and other refrefhments, at 
a very reafonable rate. A confiderable number of waiters ate 
tend in a uniform drefs of a pompadour colour. There are alfo, 
two large rooms, onc for the men and one for the women, with, 
four beds in each, for the accommodation of any who fhould 
happen to be fuddenly taken ill ; and there are phyficians and 
furgeons regularly attending. ‘here are alfo two {mall rooms 
with infcriptions over the doors, importing, that one is a cage, 
for, @-birds, the other @ cage for Hens; in plain language, 
they are two temporary prifons like our round houles, in which 
if any perfon raifes a difturbance, or behaves indecently, he is 
confined till the morning, by the guards who attend at the en- 
trance. The laws are printed in a {mall book called Bayle.de 
Mafcaras, we fuppofe the Ball of the Mafkers, or the mafked Ball: 

The band confifts of forty hands, twenty of which play ata 
time, alternately from nine. in the evening till fix in the morn- 
ing without intermifion. The private allemblies and domettic 
balls are, fince the building this theatre, very rare. The ex- 
pence is detrayed by the profits arifing from the fuppers and re-- 
frefhments, and the money taken at the door is applied to em- 
bellith the public walks round the city. e ei 

Among: other laws of this ball, there is one which. prohi- 
bits the wearing gold or filver; nor are the ladies allowed any 
jewels except on one finger. The drefles, therefore, though 
fanciful and elegant, are not rich. 

In Spain the girls are married at twelve or thirteen years 
old; becaufe if the parents do not provide them early with a. 
hufband, they will provide a hufband for. themfelves of whom. 
perhaps the parents may not approve. If a girl gives a mana 
ring, or any other token as a pledge that fhe will marry him, 
the laws, after a fhort delay, will enforce the marriage in de- 
fpight of the parents, except the girl can be perfuaded to change 
her mind. This law, however, does not extend to the chief: 
nobility. The Spanifh girls have alfo. another privilege ; for if 
they happen to be with child, they are fure of a f{peedy mar-- 
triage, the man whom they affirm to be the father, being com- 
pelled to become the hufband. 

It is a law in Spain, that no eldeft born of a grandee, can 
marry the heirefs of another. In confequence of this law, fays 
Baretti, the daughter of the Countefs of Benevente, whofe in- 
come will be 50,000 doubloons a year, is to marry the fecond 
fon of the Duke d’Offuna, who has not a fhilling: if fhe had 
married the Duke’s eldeft fon, he would have been.th@richeft 
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fubject in-Chriftendom., Our Author might have added here, 
that 50,000 doubloons are equal to about 35,0001, fterling *, 

The dead are carried to the grave with their faces uncovered, 
the grandees in their robes, the reft of the people habited like 
friars and nuns. 

The friars have a practice of introducing pictures to their au- 
dience towards the clofe of their fermons, as auxiliaries to their 
eloquence. A friar, after having expatiated on the torments of 
hell, nods to fome attendants who immediately bring a picture 
which reprefents devils running red hot irons into the fouls of 
miferable finners ; the fouls are reprefented by girls, and the 
devils are rendered frightful by horns, claws, and tails.. The 
preacher claps a lighted torch before the picture, and with the 
moft hideous vociferation denounces again{ft the unrepenting, 
everlafting torments like thofe reprefented in the picture. 

Our Author having continued at Madrid a week, proceeded 
to Alcala, the Complutum of the Romans, which was once the 
principal towg in Caftile, but is now one of the pooreft: in 
the 15th century it had 60,000 inhabitants, but has now fcarce 
five; and the beft houfe in it may be hired for twenty fhillings 
a year; ata diftance, however, it makes a good appearance, 
being encompafled like Toledo with a moorifh wail, on which 
are many turrets. At this place. there are the ruins of a uni- 
verfity, which was once very famous. 

Nothing occurs of fufficient note to be taken into our epi- 
tome till the feventh day of our Author’s journey from Madrid, 
where he gives an account of the migrating fhepherds of Spain 
and their flocks; thofe that he met with near Zaragozza, were 
upon their march from the hilly country round Lerida, it 
being then near the end of October, to the plains of An- 
dalufia, where they were to winter. ‘he fhepherds told him, 
** That they go this long journey backwards and forwards every 
year, at the rate of two, three, and even four -leagues a day, 
both men and fheep lying every night in the openair, except 
the weather is very bad ; for in that cafe the men wil! form 
to themfelves a hut of branches, if there are any at hand. That, 
were the fheep to be kept canftantly at home, and under fhelter 
every night, as is the cafe with thofe they call ovesas. caféras, 
(bome-bred fheep) their wool would grow coarfe, and the flocks 
endangered by the rot, which is only avoided by frequent change 
of climate, and keeping in the open air. ‘That the fheep in 
Arragon and Andalufia, one with another, will commonly fell 
to the butcher for about twenty-four reals apiece, and that the 
fheerings of three fheep, when found and full grown, do gene-. 
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rally yield.an arroba of wool; that is, five and twenty pounds 
weight, before it is cleaned, which diminifhes by half when py- 
rified and rendered fit for fale. That fheep will feed on nothing 
but tender grafs, and never touch rofemary, thyme, fage, laven. 
der, and other fuch plants, except when hardly prefled by 
hunger; but that they would foon perifh, were they to live but 
three or four days upon fuch an improper food.” 

From this account, which he fuppofes to be true, he infers, 
that the notion of mutton becoming fweet, in confequence of 
the fheep’s feeding on odoriferous plants, is a vulgar error. 

At Saragofa there is a wooden image of the Virgin Mary 
ftanding on a marble pillar, which, they fay, was, with the 
pillar, fent down from heaven when the apoftle St. James, whom 
they call San Yago, was on his miffion in this part of the world, 
They fay that the image {poke to him, and encouraged him to 
preach the gofpel to the Spaniards, who were then heathens ; 
promifing that fhe would remain at Saragofa to the end of the 
the world. 

This image is at prefent lodged in a dark fubterranean cha- 
pel belonging to a Jarge church of magnificent architeCture, 
and is to be looked at only through a hole in the door. Pil- 
etimages, however, are made to it from very remote parts of 
Spain, and it is fhortly to be placed under a dome that is build- 
ing for it in the middle of the Church. This dome is fup- 
ported by columns of red marble as fine as porphyry, which is 
found’ in the quarries of Tortofa. “Ihe Author remarks, that 
as Tortofa ftands by the fea-fide, at the mouth of the Ebro, 
this marble might be exported with advantage. é 

The Author fays, that he cannot fpeak of the manners and 
-cuftoms of the people in this part of the country, mark their 
peculiarities; and point out their deviations from thofe of the 
people at Madrid, or in other parts, and the reafon is certainly 
agoodone, ‘Iam,’ fays he, * to go away to-morrow.’ 

He obferves, that the kingdom of Arragon was conquered from 
the Moors by its own inhabitants, who chofe themfelves a 
King. . And upon this occafion he again appears the champion 
of defpotifm, notwithftanding his obligations to the laws and 
liberty of this country. * The Arragonians,’ fays he, * inftead 
of making a noble prefent of their kingdom te the man whom they 
firft raifed to the throne, impofed fuch conditions, as made it 
{carce worth accepting.’ But in a queftion between a whole 
_people and an individual, why does the Author take part with the 
-individual againft the people? why does he adopt the enormous 
faith of many made fer one? It is not of importance that an in- 
dividual fhal] have power and ftate, but it is of importance that 
a people fhall be free. Signor Baretti determines juft Contrary, 
- and-cenfures the Arragonians for not rendering themfelyes flaves 
as 
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is foon as they made a King. One of the conditions to which 
the Arragonians fubjeéted their King was, that his authority 
fhould be controuled by a magiftrate called E/ ‘fu/ticia, who on 
his acceflion fpoke to him in thefe terms: * We who are as 

ood as you, chufe you for our King and Lord,» om condition 
ase you proteé? our laws and liberties. If not, we chufe you not.’ 
This condition, in our Author’s opinion, was ignoble in the 

eople, and made a mock monarch of their Prince. And yet 
in the opinion of truth, virtue, and common fenfe, it is only 
under this condition that a King can have any right to his 
office. Our Author tells us, that ‘the Kings of Arragon 
put up with that di/eraceful form of inftallation while they were 
weak, and protected the laws and liberties; but,’ fays he, * how 
could they cordially do what reflected difhonour upon them?’ By 
what ae perverfion of mind does a man become an advocate 
for flavery ! 

Our Author has, in this part of the work, given us another 
{fpecimen of the Spanifh extempore poetry, in the fong ofa 
Blind Beggar ; but this is another inftance in which, as we have 
odferved already, our Author writes to thofe only who under- 
ftand Spanifh. He has not tranflated it, and he gives it as his 
opinion, that ¢ it is impoffible to tranflate poetry in fuch a 
manner as to preferve either the wit or dulnefs of it.’ Alas! 
how have all tranflators of poetry been miftaken ! 

Our Author talks of what he better underftands when he 
fays, that Zaragozza, or Saragofa, is acorruption of Cefaria 
Augufla ; and that the change of Ce/aria into Zara is not pecu- 
liar to Spain; for that the town of Zara in Dalmatia, was like- 
wife called Cefaria by the Romans. 

In different parts of Spain there are dialects of the language 
fo different, that thofe who fpeak them are {carcely intelligible 
to each other ; and in the principality of Bi/cay, the province 
of Giupufcca, the beft part of Navarre, and a narrow diftri& 
called A’lava, no dialeé& of the Spanifh is fpoken, but a language 


_ much more ancient than that monarchy, called Ba/cuenze, or 


Lingua Bafcongada. This language is faid to be wholly differ- 
ent from any other that ever was familiar in Europe. There 
is a diétionary of the Bafcuenze, rendered both by the Caftilian 
and the Latin, by father Laramendi, a jefuit ; it has been printed 
only once, and is now very fcarce. The fame Author com- 
pofed alfo a grammar of the language, which he has intitled 


 ~&l impoffible vencido, the Impofhbility conquered ; of this there 


have been feveral editions, one was printed at Salamanca in 1729. 
That Laramendi had fufficient reafon for the title of his book will 
foompappear ; the Spaniards fay, that “* bread is good for him who 
eats it.” The words, para aquel que le come, ** for him who eats 
it,” are, in the Bifcayan language, comprefled into one word, 
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jatenduenarentzat. But though this is only one word, fays father 
Laramendi, we mutt confider it as a compound of feveral; ag 
jaten ftands for the verb comer ; du for the accufative ; en or 
énd, for the relative gue; and arentzat, for the pronoun aquel, 
followed by the article para. From the books printed in this 
language it is inpoflibie to learn it, they are fo very few, and 
for the fame reafon it is not worth while to make the attempt, 

The Author fays, that in an Englifh:Magazine the account 
of an Irifh prieft, who, travelling through Bifcay, could 
make fhift with his Irifh tongue to underftand the Bifcayans, and 
be underftocd by thein, is not true: and the Lord’s Prayer, 
which he has printed in Bifcayan and Irifh demonftrates his 
affertion. Of Bifcay the Author fays that the country is both 
romantic and fertile in the higheft degree; that the women 
are remarkably pretty, and coquetifh, making advances, and 
granting every favour but one, with an art that feldom fails to 
procure them accefs to the purfe of him that addrefles them, 
whom, however, they are fure to difappoint in the hopes which 
they excite. , 

Many of the hills of this country produce a light and exceed- 
ingly pleafant wine. At Saraos, a little village by the fea fide 
between Bi/boa and St. Sebaftian, there is a wine, called by the 
natives Chacolin, which, our Author fays, would be as well 
liked in England as Champaigne: as it lies convenient for 
tranfportation, perhaps the hint may be improved with advan- 
tage. It is the fingular felicity of the Guipufcoans, and the 
Bifcayans, to pay no taxes, the Lordfhip which comprehends 
both places makes a voluntary gift only to the King of Spain 
when prefled by a war. 

This account of Bifcay is a digreffion. 

Our Traveller having paffed out of Arragon into Catalonia, 
dined at Lerida, which, though antiquarians fay it was once 
one of the moft confiderable places in the Roman empire, is at 
prefent a fmall and ill-built town, , 

The plenty of provifions of every kind at Barcelona, Confi- 
dering it is a fea-port, is aftonifhing. Good bread may be 
bought at about a penny a pound, and as much wine as will fill 
two bortles for three-pence ; a pound, 16 ounces, of butcher’s 
meat cofts but three-halfpence, and a dozen of pigeons, or 2 
couple of fowls, or a full-grown turkey, may be bought for 
nine pence. Oj] is as cheap as wine, and pulfe, herbage, and 
fruit, with fea-fith of various kinds, abound all the year at fuch 
a rate, that a man may live plentifully for two fhillings a 
weck. 

As Barcelona is become exceeding populous, a new tob?n is 
now building at about a mile diftant. The prefent out-line 
enclofes an oblong fquare, half a mile long, and three — 
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of amile broad. The houfes are built with great neatnefs and 
uniformity ; and ftrangers as well as.natives, provided they are 
Catholics, are permitted to build as many houfes as they chufe, 
and have the foil for nothing, and for ever. 

Nothing remarkable occurs during the reft of our Author’s 
journey through Spain, which ends in the togth page of his 
fourth volume. It is faid in our firft article, that the laft 230 
pages of this volume contain not a fingle word about Spain ; 
but the No. 230 was, by a miflake of the prefs, put for 203. 
Upon a curfory glance at the reft of the volume, of which, as 
it was fuppofed to relate to countries well known, it was not 
propofed to give a particular account, we find an Appendix 
containing a narrative of our Author’s fecond journey to Spain: 
in this Appendix he gives fome inftructions to thofe who in- 
tend to travel to Madrid by Jand ; and by fuch alone this part 
of the work will be thought worth reading: it is little more 
than a mere itinerary, except fome account of the theatre, that 
differs very little from the Itaiian, of which feveral good ac- 
counts have been lately publifhed, and a fhort extraét from a 
printed book relating to the officers of the Spanifh troops. 

Of the 203 pages fuppofed not to relate to Spain, this Ap- 
pendix contains 122: fo that inftead of faying that our Author’s 
apology for his work, related to little more than half of it, we 
fhould have faid that it related only to fomewhat lefs than two- 
thirds. ‘The difference between the half and two-thirds is but 
a fixth of the whole; fo that the difference between fomething 
-more than half, and fomething lefs than two-thirds cannot be 
great : yet we have been to!d that our Author, who is a fery 
Duke, has exprefied great wrath againft us on this account, 
and greatly exulted in the miftake. This puts us in mind of 
the Irifhman who, when he was reproached with having fiolen 
‘acrown, cried out, Arrah, by Fafus, and you le now, for it was 
‘but four and fix-pence. 

Knowledge certainly is not more neceflary than bread, an 
‘Author therefore fhould no more be encouraged in exaétion or 
fraud than a baker: he that makes light bread has never been 
allowed to plead that bread is neceflary to life; neither has he 
who. makes the contents of lefs than three volumes a pretence 
for exacting the price of four, a right to plead that books are 
neceflary to knowledge: the obligation between the Author and 
‘the public, like that between the public and the baker, is re- 
ciprocal : his contribution to knowledge is no more gratuitous 

. than the baker’s to life:. and to detect the fraud or artifice of 
one is an exercife of the fame common right as to detect the 
fraud@r artifice of the other. 

It is, however, impoffible to dete&t any evil practices without 

“exciting ill-will; our pleafure in perceiving that ill. will againft 
| us 
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us cannot be honeftly gratified, is more than equivalent. to ogg 
regret at any injury which it may difhoneftly offer us. A falfe 
witnefs, however, is more formidable than a dull book, and 
we fhall never fcruple, when a falfe accufation is knowingly 
brought againft us, to ftigmatize the accufer with a name that 
muft invalidate his teftimony. 

This may ferve as a general apology for the free impartiality 
of our literary articles, and for the feverity with which we 
have fometimes treated thofe who have malicioufly perverted 
our meaning into immorality or irreligion, by falfe quotations 
from our work. | 

We fhall difmifs this performance, the good of which we have 
commended with more pleafure than we have cenfured the bad, 
by a remark which, as we hear a new tranflation is making of 
the celebrated work of Cervantes, may be of ufe to the Author, 

Our Traveller obferves that in moft villages in Old Cattile, 
the firft perfon is the Curate, the fecond the Alcalde, and the 
third the Surgeon. 

This Surgeon is the perfon who, in our prefent tranflations of 


Don Quixotte, is called the Barber, and the Curate is the Reéior 


or parifh prieft. A Surgeon and a Reéfor are ref{peCtable cha- 
racters, very different from what we conceive under the terms 
Curate and Barber, though the words in the original may be fo 
literally rendered. , 

This remark indeed relates to a little matter; but we are 
not now to learn that, on many occafions, little matters have 
their importance ; and if we prevent for the. future the incon- 
gruity of reprefenting a Spanifh gentleman, proud of birth, and 
fond of arms, as aflociating with two of the meaneft, inftead 
of two of the moft refpectable characters in his parifh, the 
lovers of polite literature will not think our attention too 


minute. : HK. } 





Art. X. A Letter to the Monthly Reviewers in Reply to their Cri- 
tiqueon his Beauties of Nature difplayed*,%c. By W. Jackfon 
of Litchfield-Clofe. 8vo. 1s. Longman, 


O our cenfure of his poems this Author fubfcribes, but 
fays, in extenuation, that they were the baubles of youth : 

we will allow, on our part, that for the writing them youth 
— be an apology, but what can excufe their publication, with 
a choice Collection of Thoughts, and under a conviction that they 
were not only contemptible but indecent? That it was done 


thoughtlefly will {carcely excufe him who recommends ¢ouflant. 


meditation to others. 
He fays, however, that by conflant meditation, he means 


meditation that is zot conftant; from 47s meaning, therefore, 
caiapennammmedall 





* See the lait volume of our Review, p. 167. 
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we retract our cenfure, though not from the meaning of his 
wirds. | 

In defence of his propofition * that the fureft way to. attain 
happinefs is by philofophy, in a conftant meditation on’ Ged,” he 
obferves that a conftant meditation on virtue will give birth to 
fuitable actions: But are God and human virtue fynonimous 
terms? When we meditate on God by philofophy, furely we are 
not confidering how we shall aé? in life. 

This Author fays that a wife and patriotic ftatefman is of 
mote importance to his country than all the Jabours of thofe he 
makes ufe of in the execution of his great defigns: we think 
however that he is of importance only in virtue of thofe labours ; 
for that if his great defigns are not executed, they may as well 
not be formed. The execution of great defigns is the immediate 
object of fuch a ftatefman’s meditation ; and he, virtually, per- 
forms the labour, who directs it. But the being ufeful to man, 
in the bu/y walks of life, is not the immediate objeét of him who 
meditates on Ged by philofophy. We therefore ftill think that 
human happinefs, and human virtue, do not confift in conflant phi- 
lofiphical meditation upon God. 

Our Author fays, that he has not thrown the leaft imputa- 
tion of vce on the brute creation, in confequence of their natu- 
ral infliné?s: but if cruelty is not a vice, we know not what is ; 
and he fays, that beafts of prey are crue]: ¢ the night, fays he, 
is witnefs of their dlocdy cruelties.’” Beafts of prey do that from 
inftinét which in a man would be cruel, but to impute cruelty 
tothem in what they do inttinctively, is furely ¢ to throw on 
them the imputation of vice in confequence of their natural 
infin.’ 

We have faid that man is a more dangerous enemy to fheep 
than the wolf: our Author bas not controverted this; but he 


afsys that a fheep ftands in more dread of a wolf than a man 3 


and draws this ftrange conclufion, that with refpect to the fheep 
inftinét decides wifely. Why fhould we labour to confute him 
who confutes himfelf ? 

He next charges us with fettled infidelity and confummate cb/ti- 
nacy, for intimating that ¢ perfuafion is neceflary to produce a 
belief that the perfeétions of the Supreme Being are reflected from 
his works,’ having always thought that they carried in theme- 
felves a conviction thereof. But does not this Author know, 
that to reconcile the phanomena of Nature with the perfections 
of God, has been the unfucccfsful labour of fome of the wifett 
of mankind in all ages? Is the goodnefs of the Creator refiected 
from the moral and natural evil that is diffufed through afl his 
vilible wd Orwill this Author deny, that in the vifible 
works of the Creator there is moral. and natural evil ? 
Rey; Nov. 1770. 1) d While 
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While our Author is reproaching us with infidelity, he con. 
fefles himfelf to be an infidel. ¢ I cannot, fays he, fee the 
neceffity of confidering Nature in a fallen {tate ;’ but certainly 
thofe who believe that the book in which Nature is faid to be 
in fuch a ftate, is written by divine in{piration, fee the necefiity, 

But, fays our Author, ‘ you fupercede the whole force of 
your aflertion, that it is necedlary to confider man in a faeg 
ftate, by faying that God formed the lion to fubfift upon fleth,’ 
Yet we never heard that thofe who admitted the fall, thought it 
neceflary to deny that the lion was formed to fubfift upon Aeth, 
The feveral methods that have been taken to reconcile the after. 
tion * that by fin death came into the world,’ with the preparas. 
tives for death before there was fin, are indeed incumbered with 
difficulties ; but it is not incumbent upon us to obviate them: 
we have allowed, that to obviate particular objections againft 
the prefent ftate of things, being either natural or judicial, .is 
equaily dificult. We have afferted only that, in a general 
view, it is more confiftent with the moral attributes, and. 
better foundation of hope, to fuppofe thet the evil which we 
fufier has, in fome way, been deferved as punifhment, than 
that it is inflicted without having been fo deferved. If every 
thing is now in the fame ftate as when ** God faw that all was 
good,” what reafon have we to fuppofe that any thing wil] here: 
after be better? that any mifery will either be attoned or. res! 
moved ? That God has ¢ caft Nature from an original purity,’ 
to ufé this Author’s expreffion, as a punifhment, feems to-us, 
with all its difficulties, to be a more eligib'e fuppofition. than 
that its prefent ftate, fo contaminated with mifery, is that in- 


which it was originated. If our Author thinks otherwife he is. 


welcome. 


We reprefent our Author as faying, that man has xo. reafon' 


to complain of the exiftence of animals that are enemies to him.* 


To which he petulantly anfwers, I deny having faid that man 


has aright to complain of the exiftence of animals which, are. 


enemies tohim. Fights not this man as one that beateth the 
air? And have we not good caufe to fympathize with him when 
he laments the hurry of critics ! 

We have faid, that to fuppofe the evil of one animal tor- 
menting and ceftroying another, to refult from a general law 


of Nature, is not a juftification of the law from which it pros, 
ceeds. Our meaning is, that the goodnefs of a law can nevers 
be inferred from the evil which it neceflarily produces. Our: 
Author is of another opinion, and the argument by which he: 
fupports his opinion is a mafter-piece: ‘if fuch alaw (a law: 


prodacing this evil) is abfolutely neceflary to the prefj,at ftate 


of the world, then it is demonftrable that its operations, whether. 
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confidered by individuals as evils or not, are a juftification of 
that law ;’ that is to fay, the operation of a Jaw in the pro- 
du@ion of evil, is a juftification of that law, if it is neceflary to 
a fate in which thefe evils fubtift. 

If he had faid that if a law, in confequence of which animals 
mutually torment and deftroy each other, is neceflary to the 
prefent ftate of the world, the accomplifhment of the end, 
would juftify any collateral inconvenience, he would have had a 
meaning, but it would have been nothing to the purpofe, The 
happinefs of a whole, is an aggregate of the happinefs of its parts 5 
and to fuppofe general happinefs to refult from the mifery of 
individuals, is a manifeft abfurdity. If there is not genera] hap- 
pinefs in the prefent ftate of things, the continuation of things 
in their prefent ftate is not a good end; and an attempt to 
prove that a general law from which mifery neceflarily refults, 
is jaftified by its expediency to continue beings in the ftate of 
fufferance, is worthy only of ¢ the defperate charcoal and the 
darkened wall.’ ; | : 

Granting the moral attributes, perhaps this may be proved 
tobe'the beft poflible fyftem ; but from this fyftem “it will be 
. found very difficult to prove the moral attributes without af- 
fitaice from revelation. 

When our Author animadverts on what we have faid con- 
cerning freedom and neceflity, he is, if poffible, f{ti]l more be- 
wildered than before. ‘ 

We have faid, that our Author is fo zealous an advocate for 
freeagency, that he reproves Mr. Locke for affirming that a 
man falling into the water, by the breaking of a bridge under 
him, does not, with refpec? to the action of fulling, act freely ; 
and we have obferved, that the fault of Mr. Locke in this 
paflage (taking for granted its being fairly quoted) is juft con- 
trary to what our Author fuppofes: not the denying man to 
bea free agent in this inftance, but the fuppofing him to be an 
agent at all. | 

What fays our Author to this? Why, he fays, that ‘ the 
breaking of the bridge under the man, whereby he falls into 
the water, does not affect his free agency;’ and afks, with aa 
air of triumph, may not an agent fall? We afk, in our turn, 
who ever denied that a Being which aéts, is liable, in its turn, 
to be ated upon ? Who ever thought that a capacity to aét, im- 
plied an impoffibility of fufferance? If Locke intends to tell 
us that a man’s being a patient when he falls into the water, 
does not prevent his being an agent when he endeavours to get 
out sain, have miftaken him indeed ; but it is of very little 
importance that he fhould have been underftood. 

Our Author fays, ‘ it is clear that, as members of fociety, and 
relative to things of this lifey the will is necefarily determined by 
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a preference of the greateft apparent good.’ In what thig 
then docs he maintain that the will is free? Why, he fays, that 
in a fituation in which I may either fave the life of my friend, 
at the rifk of my own, or join with ruffians to take it away, | 
can determine which [ will do independent of all motives; but 
do I not, in this cafe, act as a member of civil faciety, and rela. 
tive to things of this life ? 

That we will to do which of two things we pleafe, as this 
Author exprefles it, is true: But what is it that makes us pleafe 
to do one thing rather than another? Certainly not an a-of 
the will; for a man might then in confequence of his free-will 
be as much pleafed in a bath of fcalding water, as upon a bed 
of down. But, fays our Antagonift, he may chufe the bath 
rather than the down. So he may, we reply, but then it will 
be as a means of procuring fomething that pleafes him more; 
as martyrs refigned themfelves to the ftake, that they might in- 
herit the bleflednefs of heaven. 

We have faid, that * an advocate for the freedom of the will, 
or its abfolute independant power. to determine itfelf, muf 
maintain that a man having every thing defireable in life, and 
firmly believing that he fhall perifh forever if he kills himfelf, 
can, notwithftanding, voluntarily determine to leap into a well, 
If he cannot chufe, or will, to die, he meceffarily chufes or wills 
to live, and his choice to live is determined by the cireum- 
{tances that make life defireable, and the opinion that damna- 
tion will follow fuicide, with refpect to neither of which has 
the will any influence.’ 

Our Author’s anfwer to this is irrefragable. ¢ This, fays he, 
T take to be the reafoning of fome old woman, fond of her pipe 
and chimney-corner.’ A refutation fo full, fo clear, which dif- 
plays fuch depth of thought, fuch acutenefs of reafoning, fuch 
brilliancy of wit, and gaiety of humour, can admit of no reply 
or appeal. 

Our Antagonift having thus knocked us down, very fairly 
fteps over,us, and proceeds in his old dog-trot, affirming, not- 
withftanding all we have faid to ihe contrary, that ‘let a man’s 
condition in this world be as completely happy as poffible, that 
happinefs neither does nor can preclude the power he has over 
his own life.’ 

Our Author proceeds to prove that brutes have free will, or, 
as he is pleafed to exprefs it, free in/tiné?, by obferving, that if 
two kinds of food are fet before them, they always chufe that 
which they like beft. We think that this preference determines 
them nece/arily, and that it is tmpoffible for a sah eke two 
kinds of food are prefented to him, not to chufe that which he 
likes bef. He proceeds from argufying to ftory-telling, and it 


is therefore fit that we fhould turn to ftudies of more profit, an 


no longer wake our time by offering ipedtacles to the blind. 
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MiIiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 11. Phocion’s Converfations ; or, the Relation between Morality 
and Politics, Originally tranflated by Abbe Mably, from a Greek 
Manufcript of Nicocles. With Notes by William Macbean, A.M. 
and Mailer of a Boarding-School at New-market. 8vo. 6s. 
Dodfley. 1770. 

E are indebted for thefe Converfations, not to Nicocles, but 

to Abb: Mably himfelf; and it is but jultice to acknowledge 

that they do him no {mall honour. A love of virtue and of mankind 

appears in every page of the work ; and the Author fhews a thorough 

acquaintance with the laws, genius, and government of the Grecian 
ftates. 

Ir were much to be wifhed that modern ftatefmen and legiflators 
would perufe this work with attention; it would teach them that 
public virtue ought to be the main view of magiftrates, and the prin- 
cipal end of all laws, cuftoms, and ordinances ;—that it is only by the 
uniform practice of the domeitic, that a people can be fitted for the 
exertion of the public, virtues ;—that he who knows not what it is to 
be a good hufband, father, friend, or neighbour, cannot peflibly be 

a patriot ;—that it is domeftic manners which, at length, give the 

turn to public manners ;—that little flrefs is to be laid on the pa- 

triotifm of thofe heroes who are fond of an ample theatre and crowds 
of {pectators ;—that the laws moft effential to the fafety and happi- 
nefs of ftates, are thofe which relate to morality ;—that without mo- 
rals, laws are but a dead letter ;—that if the Supreme Protector and 

Friend of Virtue fometimes makes ufe of the vices of one people to 

deftroy another more vicious, he generally breaks the inftrument of 

his vengeance after it has ferved his purpofe ;—that unprincipled 
and defigning orators employ their talents in fpreading furmifes, in- 
fufing fears and jealoufies, blowing up every flight diffenfion, when 
it makes for their intereft, into a kind of civil war, and under colour 
of favouring men of merit, and reftoring tranquillity and juftice, 
carry on the moft diabolical and pernicious fchemes, and fet up a 
lawlefs tyranny ;—that true policy has no occafion to be conftantly in 
fearch of refources, expedients, and random palliatives, which, in- 
tead of allaying the diftempers of a ftate, generally inflame them ;— 
ia a word, that whilft moral laws are in force, all other laws are {e- 
cure, and that their declenfion neceffarily draws on the ruin of go- 
vernment. me ° 

Art. 12. 4 Plea in favour of the Shipwrights belonging to the 

Royal Dockyards. Humbly offering Reafors to the Public for an 

Addition to their Pay: With a Method to effect it, By W. S. 

8vo. 6d. Crowder, &c. 

_ The Public hath often been addreffed on the very important fub- 
jeCtof thgroyal dockyards and loud complaints have been made 
of the abWes which have too long fubfifted in them, particularly in 
tegard to the wafte and exhbezzlement of the timber anid other ftores. 
Dd 3 We 
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We have here an obvious propofal for preventing thofe abufes, and 
at the fame time, doing justice to the diftreffed and too-much 
neglected fhipwrights, by a proper and reafonable addition to their 
pay: the arguments in favour of which, as laid down in this wel]. 
written pamphlet, appear to us, fo far as we can pretend to pafs 
any judgment on the fubject, to be irrefragable. It is therefore tg 
be hoped that the Lords of the Admiralty, and the Commiffioners 
of the Navy, will, as they are in duty bound, carefully attend to a 
matter of fuch vait importance to this country, as the right manage. 
ment of a province on which the profperity of our royal navy { 
much depends. ‘That moft valuable body of men, the fhipwrights, 
mutt, however, it appears, ultimately look higher for a full and per- 
manent redrefs of their particular grievances ; which is to be fought 
for only in the wifdom and juftice of Pax LIAMENT. Pu. 
Art. 13. The Hiftory of the Gwedir Family. By Sir JohnWynne, 
the firft Baronet of that Name, who was born in 1553. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. fewed. White. 1770. sapiens 
The Editor informs us, in the Introduction, that the MS. from 
which thefe memoirs of the Gwedir Family are printed, hath, for 
above a century, been fo prized in North Wales, that many in thofe 
parts have thought it worth while to’ make ‘fair and complete tran- 
{cripts of it; from whence fome Readers may be apt.to conclude 
that many people in North Wales matt have had very little elfe to do: 
but it muft be noted that family-memorials and genealogies ftand in 
the higheft rauk of fciences among the ancient Britons, , 
One of ‘thefeMSS. had been confulted, it feems, by Carte, the 
Englifh hiftorian, who refers to it as his authority for the Welhh 
Bards having been maflacred by Edward I.—This circumftance alone, 
in the opinion of the Editor, ‘may ftamp a value on the MS. as it 
hath given rife to an ode {Gray’s] which will be admired by our 
lateft pofterity.”—* The whole paffage relative to this tradition is 
alfo cited by the Rev. Mr. Evans, in his fpecimens of Welfh poetry.’ 
—For an account of Mr. Evans’s work, fee Rev. vol. xxxi. p. 22. 
It appears alfo' to the Editor that Sir John was ‘ a general col- 
le€tor of what related not only to his own anceftors, but the anti- 
uities of thé principality, as Rewland cites an extent or furvey of 
North Wales, illufirated by learned notes of Sir John Wynne.’—— 
Rowland, however, does not fay learned notes; ** ufeful remarks,” 
is his expreflion, © ~~ a wee 
But though, with refpect to the Public, this is not a work of great 
importance, it neverthelefs affords many curious anecdotes of thofe 
unruly times to which it relates, when Wales, like Ireland and Scot- 
land, fuffered fo mach from the fatal bickerings and bloody feuds of 
the Iegding men of the country ;* whofe tenants and vaffals were al- 
was,-of courfe, involved in their quarrels. Pet a -—>2 
Art. 14. The Beginning, Progrefs, and Conclufion of the late War; 
' with other interefting Matters confidered ; and a Map of the Lands, 
Iffands, “Gulphs, Seas, and Fifhing-banks, comprizing the Cod- 
fithery in America, annexed, for the better-Explanatiomn of the fe- 
veral Proceedings relative toit. “4to.” 1s. 6d. Almon. 1770. 
Although the ftyle of this piece is heavy and difagreeabl¢, and the 
work, in courfe, fomewhat tedious and dull, yet the =r pa 
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jeSted init, particularly thofe relating to our nights and.interefts in 
regard to Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, the fitheries, &c. may,.be 
yleful to the Public. ‘The Author, who writes like one..zealoufly 
afected toward the honour and welfare of his country, appears. to 
have been, as we are led to infer from certain paflages in his perform- 
ance, in fome military truft or command, jn connexion with the 

American affairs during the late war.—As to his opinion of the laf 

peace, it is expreffed in the following terms: fpeaking of the union 

between the Spaniards and French, he fays, ‘ Without caufe ihey 
drew their {words againft us, and, after parrying their dreadful 
throfts, we gave them fuch wounds as enfeebled and reduced them 
to that low eftate whence our minifters raifed them; and by giving 
op fo great refources of commerce and naval power, enabled them, 
in fo fhort a time, to renew the war; for now the outcries in our 
ftreets of our fellow-fubjects feized, and fecured with violence, for 
our defence in the war begun by Spain, érreffadly proves the malig- 
fant nature of the late peace beyond all expreffion.” Our Author’s 
irrefiftabie proof, however, /eems, at prefent, but a very eguivocal kind 
of proof, and moft certainly was /uch at the time of his publifhing 
this pamphlet, 

L aA WwW. 

Art. 15. 4 Letter to the R. H. William Lord Mansfield, L.C. J. 
of the Court of King’s Bench; proving that the Subjects of Eng- 
land, lawfully affembled to petition their King, or to ele& or in- 
ftruct their Reprefentatives, are entitled to Freedom of Debate; and 
that all Suits and Profecutions for exerting that Right are uncon/?i- 
tutional and illegal. By John Miffing, Efg; Barritter of the Inner- 
Temple. 8vo. 1s. R,. Davis, &c. 

. We thould not have fuppofed that the important doftrine main- 

tained in this Letter was ever controverted; but the Author gives it 

as the occafion of his difcufling the fubject, that fuch doétrine has 
been, in public, lately declared to be new. We apprehend he al- 
ludes to what pafied in a recent profecution for defamatory words.— 

The friends of Freedom are certainly obliged to every man who ftands 

forth as an advocate in fo good a caufe; and, in that light, Mr. 

Mifling is entitled to the grateful acknowledgments of his country- 

men: neverthelefs, it were to be withed that he had treated his fub- 

jet lefs fuperficially. 

Art. 16. Cafes argued and adjudged in the Court of King’s Bench, 
at Weftminfter, in the 7th, 8th, goth, and roth Years of the Reign 
of his late Majefty King George II. during which Time the late 
Lord Chief Juitice Hardwicke prefided in that Court. To which 
are added, fome Determinations of the Jate Lord Chief Juftice Lee ; 
and alfo two Equity ones by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. Pub- 
lifhed under the Infpeétion of a noble Lord and eminent Lawyer. 
Folie. 11. 5s. jJohnfton, &c, 1770. - 

On a former occafion we obferved *, that the decifions of Lord 

Hardwicke were the decifions of a Judge, who (whatever may be 

faid as to his political character) will, as a Lawyer, ever be ranked 


_ among ‘@ ornaments of the profeffion. 





* Rev. vol. xxxiii, p. 103, 
Dd 4 The 
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The cafes given to the Public in this volume appear to be of un- 
doubted authenticity ; and they are accompanied with notes and re- 
ferences to all the cotemporary Reporters. There are likewife two 
tables; one, of the names of the cafes ; the other, of the principal 
matters contained in them. 


NoveEts. 


Art. 17. The undutiful Daughter ; or, the Hiftory of Mifs Goode 
win, 12mo, 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Noble. 

This work 1s caft in the form, though not written in the manner 
of Richardfon’s novels: the defign, however, to fay the leatt for it, 
is innocent, and is thus exprefied by the Author himfelf: ¢ It is 
written with a view to deter young women from being difobedient 
daughters, from making improper connexions with young fellows, 
and from throwing themfelves imprudently into the marriage- fate, 
Litrod. Dialogue. 

Art. 18. The Captive; or, the Hiftory of Mr. Clifford. Tran. 
flated from the Detach, 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Rofon, 

A romance, of the old exploded fort.—A Moorifh captivity, fera- 
tedhbe b as and hair-breadth efcapes: all extravagance, impro- 

ability, and abfurdity. 

P-o.8 8 '1.C.A-L 

Art. 19. The Dedication of the Temple of Solomon: A Peetical 
Effay. By William Hodfon, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Coilege, 
Cambridge. 4to. 18. Dodfley, &c. 

This poem obtained Seaton’s reward for the laft year, by aflign- 
ment of the Vice-chancellor, the Mafter of Clare-hall, and the Greek 
Profeflor, We are forry to find that the Kiflingbury Mufe fo rarely 
produces any compojition to which we can aflign the reward of honett 
praife, 

HusBANDRY. 

Art..20. A Defince of a Pamphlet lately publifbed ; entitled, 
Thoughts upon feveral interefting Subjects ; viz. on the Exporta- 

. tion of, and Bounty upon, Corn: On the high Price of Provifions: 

. On Manufactures, Commerce, &c +. Being a Reply to the Appen- 
dix annexed to 'The Expediency of a free Exportation of Corn at 
this Time t. Ja which the Mifrepréfentation, Salle Reafoning, and 
wilful Deceit of ihe faid Author is full y expofed and refuted. Ina fe- 
cond Letter to a Friend. By Mr. Wimpey. S8vo. 15s. Crowder. 
Mr. Wimpey has again taken up his hoitile quill againft Mr. Young, 

and deals his argumentative ftrokes about him very feverely : taxing 

his opponent with random dogmatical aifertions, falfe reafoning, and 
intentional mifreprefentations; and he writes fomething alfo con- 
cerning Author-craft, book- making, literary theft, living by one’s 

Wits, and other heinous offences: with relpe& to which we fhall 

wait the iffue of this fingle combat without interfering between the 

champions. 

As to the general queition refpeting the bounty, we fhall only 
ofier one remark to Mr. W.’s confideration. It may be granted to 
ai that if we fix on any affigned quantity of corn, fuppot, 1 to be 





‘4 See Rev. Aug. p. £59. t See Rev. vol. xii. p. 2525 
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at any one time in the kingdom ; the fending any part of that pre- 

fent quantity abroad undoubtedly will not tend to reduce the price 

of the remainder on hand. But this is too confined a view of the 

fubjest : the true ftate of the queftion is, Has not the encouragement 

of exportation tended to increafe the annual produce of grain by 
romoting, extending, and improving? agriculture? 

Surely Mr, W. is too well acquainted with trade not to know, that 
an increafe of demand increafes the produce and manufacture of the 
required commodity. N. 

RertiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 21. Critical Differtations on the New Teflament, in Defence of 
our public Verfion, againft? the Objections of modern Commentators: 
diflertations the firft and fecond. 8vo. 1s. L. Davis. 1770. 
Thefe Differtations are intended as introduétory to fome others of 

the fame nature. They are infcribed to the Archbifhop of Cafhel, by 

which means we find the Author’s name, though not mentioned in 
the title page, to be Hercules Younge. 

Since no writing in the world is of equal importance to mankind 
with the facred Scripture, the Author confiders it as ‘ much to be 
wifhed that commentators would not endeavour to leffen the repute 
of our public verfion by too hafty and groundlefs cenfures.’ 

A defire of fame for learning and ability may, we fuppofe, /ome- 
times influence writers upon thefe fubjects, but we fhould be very un- 
willing to think that they would publith merely with a view to dif- 
credit the common tranflation. However there has been without 
doubt reafon afforded for this Author’s reflection, §‘ What muft a 
pious, but illiterate, Englifh reader of the Bible do, when he readeth 
the notes and gloffes of modern Authors ?—Draw this unfatisfaGtory 
conclufion, that while with an upright heart he ftudieth the Chriftian 
rule of duty, as propofed to him by authority, he is yet ignorant ofits - 
true meaning almoft in every page.’ Itis here granted, indeed, that 
much applaufe is due to thofe who corre& it when plainly wrong :. 
‘ but for the fame reafon, fays he, we ought to fupport it when 
clearly right; efpecially confidering, that injudicious readers are 


‘\ made uneafy, if not f{ceptical, when they find contradi€tory explana- 


tions and perpetual difputes about the fenfe of every chapter in the 
Bible.’ 

This Writer divides biblical critics into /e@aries, theorifts, and in- 
genuous writers. Who are to be underftood by the firft, we are not 
mformed, but fhould it appear that he means by them all thofe who 
diflent from our ettablifhed church, the account which is afterwards 
given-is chargeable with ignorance or difingenuity, fince it is well 
known, and generally acknowledged, that feveral of thefe have exhi- 
bited as ufeful and valuable remarks upon the Scriptures as any that 
are extant ; but, whoever he means, Mr. Younge tells us concerning 
them, that from moft of thefe ‘ it is vain to expeét any thing but 
low fubterfuges, and a wrefting of common fenfe to uphold their dif- 
ferent tenets.’ 

The fecond clafs he regards as more dangerous, becanfe lefs fuf- 
pect ‘ as idle and corrupt verfions as any to be found, he fays, 
are m&t with in the fcriptural annotations of thofe who are prepof- 
fefled by a favourite fyftem :’ here are inferted the names of the late 
Bifhop 
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Bithop of Clogher, Bifhop Hare, and Dr. Burnet, who publithed the 
theory of the earth. 

The third fet being neither A/fematical nor polemical, are here called 
ingenuous writers ; yet even thefe, it is faid, ‘ are fometimes led altray 
by a violent heat of criticifm: for as it hath been obferved that com. 
mentators on fome original difcover no faults in it, but more beay- 
ties than probably were intended by their fatourite Author; fo we 
may take notice that critics on a tran/flation run into the oppofite ex. 
treme, and cenfure frequently with much boldnefs and little atten: 
tion.’ 

The firft Differtation confiders Dr. Clayton’s opinion concerning 
Luke i, 3. where the word abs is tranflated from the very firft, but 
the Bifhop thought it fhould be rendered from heaven, or from above, 
and from whence he concluded that St. Lue here declares his Gofpel 
to have been written by particular infpiration. This Writer, in an 
ingenious manner, fupports the common verfion, but at the fame 
time feems to difcard the notion that this Evangelift wrote under a 
divine infpiration, by which means he may probably do as much in- 
jury to the caufe of Chriftianity as thofe whom he had in this view 
fo greatly cenfured. 

The fecond Differtation, which is much longer than the foregoing, 
is a criticifm upon the 6th verfe of Jude, in oppofition likewife to 
the Bifhop of Clger, who tranflated the text differently from what 
is found in our Englifh verfion, and confidered it as fupporting a fa- 
vourite theory of his concerning the vice-royalties of angels. Mr. 
Younge defends the common rendering of the verfe, and, in the 
courfe of his enquiry, criticifes other texts which the Bifhop had 
employed in defence of his fcheme. We cannot lay a particular ac- 
count of what is here faid before our Readers, but thofe who are in- 
clined to confider thefe fubje&ts may probably be entertained and 
improved by this Writer’s reflections : we can only fay farther, that 
had but a text or two of this kind been thus objected to as improperly 
or falfely tranflated, we apprehend, it could not ;have done much to 
difturb the peace or prevent the edification of the mere Englifh reader 
of the Scriptures. 

Art. 22. The Duties of religious Societies confideré@. Ina Sermon 


preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Philip Taylor, at Liver- 


ol, June 21: And of the Rev. Robert Gore, at Manchefter, Au- 
Pat 23, 1770. By the Rev. William Enfield. With an Addrefs 
on the Nature of Ordination, by the Rev. Richard Godwin. Mr. 
Taylor’s and Mr. Gore’s An{wers to the Queftion propofed to them; 
and a Charge delivered on the fame Occations, by the Rev. Philip 
Holland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

This publication contains a number of fentiments well adapted te 
the particular occafions for which they were defigned and exhibited, 
and, we think, expreffed in an agreeable and acceptable manner. 
The difeourfes appear to us to be rational, fenfible, and candid ; 
and the view which is given of Ordination, fuch as moft per- 
fens, if not all, will affent to; though fome may poffibly entertain 
higher notions concerning it: it is here divefted of /uper/fitiqus ap- 
pearances, and all affefation of human authority. The Autho who 
treats upom this fubjeét, apprehended it neceflary that each 2 his 
Pieicon : audience 
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gudience fhould have the fame fentiments of this religious. praétice, 
and accordingly endeavours to fix it ‘ upon a foundation, which he 
hopes to be the lefs exceptionable, in general, becaufe it is the more 
catholic.? Not therefore contradicting every other view of the mat- 
ter, he pleads for fome latitude, and confiders ordination ‘ as a vo- 
luntary act of public worthip, ufually performed foow after a perfon 
has devoted himfelf to the Chriflian miniftry, and accepted of an in- 
vitation from a Chriftian fociety, to fettle with them as their ftated 
minifter.? This we fuppofe is widely different from the notions often 
entertained concerning ordination, not only by the members of our 
eftablifhed church, but alfo by feveral of thofe who diffent from it. 
Jt is not Our province to fay much, in this place at leaft, upon the 
fubjet ; but we are always pleafed with what is intelligent and ra- 
tional: fiich we apprehend is the pamphlet before us; the Authors of 
which appear to be the friends of truth and liberty, virtue and reli- 
gion; and therefore in this view all good men, of whatever particu- 
lar fentiments or denomination, will certainly wifh them fuaccefs, 3 
PoLITICAL. 
Art. 23. 4 Enquiry into the Nature and Legality of Prefs Ware 
| rants, Svo, 1s. Almon. 1770. 

The national grievance which this pamphlet confiders, is well 
known not to be an expedient peculiar to the prefent miniftry or the 
prefent reign: our Author accordingly allows, that ‘ former admi- 
niftrations have reforted to it, but,’ he adds, * under circumftances, 
and at times, far different from the prefent.’ 

Though it be a certain truth, that occafions may arife in which 
it will be requifite and neceffary for private and perfonal advantage 
and comfort to yield to the public fecurity and welfare, yet this mea- 
{ure of imprefling men for a fuppofed national benefit, is in itfelf fo 
opprefiive, fo repugnant to all ideas of freedom, and a power fo 
dangerous if left folely or principally to the difcretion or will of a 
minifter, that if at any time it can be right to have recourfe to it, it 
ought to be employed with the utmoft caution, on the moft urgent ne- 
ceflity, and to be brought under fuch limitations and reftraints as may 
prevent either the inferior officers, or thofe under whofe authority 
they act, from rendering ftill more intolerable what in its moft mild 
and gentle exertion will ever be found fuffiiently rigorous and bur- 
thenfome, | 

This Writer expatiates greatly and pathetically on the cruelty of 
the meafure in queftion, and proceeds to confider it diftinétly in the 
light of natural juftice, national policy, and law. 
© If,’ fays he, £ in our inveftigations on the prefent point of en- 
quiry, we cannot reduce it to one or other of the foregoing heads, 
we may fairly pronounce it to be illegal and irrational ; indeed, if it 
clafhes with any one of them, a difcordance with the reft will be an 
inevitable confequence ; for whatever is inconfiftent with natural juf- 
tice, muft be irreconcilable to law; and national policy is fo inti- 
mately connected with the other two, that when they fail, shat mu 
of courfe fall alfo. 

* The grand obje& of all government,’ fays our Author, ‘ fhould " 
be to ander the lower clafs of people eafy and contented ; a nation 
will never derive either honour or difgrace from the power of a wi 

/ cadt. 
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individuals; the grandee may exert his utmoft influence ; the rich 
man may boait the power of gold; or the bluftering orator may for a 
moment impofe upon his audience, and by captivating their fenfes 

induce them to adopt whatever opinion he pleafes; but fo long 
as the common people remain contented with the mode of govern. 
ment, we need be under no apprehenfions about the party cabals of 
the day, which will of themielves foon fubfide, and Jeave no trace 
behind.—Allowing that the lower clafs of people are the fupport of 
a nation, I cannot but think it very bad policy in adminiftration, 
never yet to have attempted to fubfitute fome more eligible method 
of manning their fleets, than by the prefent unjuftifiable one of pref- 
fing ; and which is more particularly cruel, as is can only affect that 
clais of people whom, according to the old maxim of /a/us populi, fu- 
prema lex, it hhould be their firft care to render eafy and contented,’ 

We muft refer our Readers to the Enquiry itfelf for what the Writer 
offers under the different views in which he confiders his fubje&t: his 
manner is in fome parts rather declamatory, and his ftvle not always 
perfeatly accurate ; but there appears to be real weight and impor- 
tance in .the arguments he lays before us. On the whole, he con- 
cludes, that the practice of imprefling men is ‘ illegal, unconftitu- 
tional, and impolitic, as repugnant to the true fpirit of genuine free-. 
dom, as it is deftruétive to commerce ; and the exertion of fach 2 
method being fufficient to create jealoufy and difcontent in the minds 
of his Majefty’s fubjeéts, it were much to be wifhed that the ends 
propofed by it could be effected by any other method.’—* Indeed,’ it 
is added in another part of this work, according to the footing on 
which our failors now are, ‘I grant the pofture of affairs may be 
fach, as to render it abfolutely neceffary for the fafety of the ftate, 
to raife a certain number of men at a fhort warning, for which (if 
they cannot be otherwife acquired) it may be neceflary to have re- 
courfe to prefs warrants ; but if the navy was to be put under proper 
regulations, fuch force would feldom or never be requifite ; for were 
the failors to have a more juft and equal diftribution of prize money, 
that alone would be a great incentive to their free enlifting, whenever 
there fhould be a fudden demand for them.’ 

A fcheme is farther propofed for ‘ obliging every man above the 
age of feventeen, who has not zol. a year eitate, to enter his name 
in aregifter which fhould be kept for the purpofe, from whence tt 
would be eafy to extract fuch men as a committee fhould adjudge 

roper for the fervice, each of whom fhould, when out of employ- 
ment, be allowed 31. a year; and after having Irad their names five 
years on the regifter, (during which time they fhould be obliged to 
appear on being fummoned) they fhould have a difcharge ‘given them 
from ferving the reft of their lives; except they fhould, at the éxpi- 
ration of their term, be abroad on fervice, in which cafe they fhould 
be obliged to remain there till ordered home.’ This plan is only 
offered as a hint; how far it would be relifhed among a free people, 
and whether there are not very confiderable difficulties and objections 
attending it,.is left to be determined by others. 

The pamphlet concludes with the following fentiments : * Set us 
be double taxed for the time; let a neighbouring kingdomPlong 
burthened with the payment of penfions,—-the venal wages of royal 

pro- 
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proftitutes,—and of wretches who have bafely fold their own and 
countrymens liberties :—let 4er, I fay, be exonerated from the fhame- 
ful load, and have the pleafing alternative of contributing to the 
fupport of thofe heroes who have hitherto been, and may hereafter 
be, inftrumental in her protection ;—in fhort, let fome plan be de- 
vifed; that there are maay is certain,—and as certain that, with lefs 
pains than is ufually beftowed on {cheming a next year’s lottery, or 
proving 293 to exceed 1146, fome mode may be devifed lefs rigorous 


and more effectual.’ Hi 


Art. 24. Two Speeches of a late Lord Chancellor. Printed from 
an authentic Copy. 8vo, 18. 6d. Almon. 1770, 

That maxim of the faudal polity which conneéted jurifdiction with 
land, might have its ufe at a time when it was difficult to bring of- 
fenders to trial and punifhment ; but in a period, when the hand of 
the magiftrate could extend with eafe to the moft diftant corners of 
the kingdom, it ferved to obftru€t the regular adminiftration of juf- 
tice. When the rights of an individual oppofe the national courts 
and judges, and confine their powers, the bond of affeétion and 
union between the fovereign and people is loofened; the latter fee 
not the former in the benefits they receive, and the punifhments they 
fuffer. ‘Ihe abolition, accordingly, of the heretable or private ju- 
nfdictions in Scotland, was a meafure of the greateft public utility, 
and does fingular honour to that great man who firft formed the pro- 
ject, and who chiefly carried it into execution. The expediency of 
this meafure, is the fubje&t of one of the {peeches which is now of- 
fered to the public, and which, it muft be allowed, is fpirited, and 
full of good fenfe aud found reafoning. 

_ The other fpeech was delivered on. the third reading of the militia- 
bill, May the 24th, 1756, when the bill was rejected, on a divifion, 
by a very large majority. It proves, with much ftrength of argument, 
that the militia-bill, then under the confideration of parliament, 
would, if allowed to take place, greatly contribute to alter the 
prerogative of the crown, and the general balance of power in the 
conflitution, and the ftate of the country in refpect of the education, 
employment, and induftry of the people *. We perceive in it the 
{pint of a worthy citizen, attentive to the intereft of his country, and 
combating with force and with zeal a meafure which might have been 
defiructive to it. 

Ait. 25. Thoughts, English and Irifh, on the Penfion Lift of Ireland. 
8vo. 13, 6d. Kearfley. 1770. 

We have been highly entertained by the perufal of this excellent 
pamphlet. We know nothing of the Author, but that, whoever he 
is, he has here proved himfelf an admirable writer ; and therefore 
we heartily recommend his performance to the public. 





* In the next feffion of parliament, a militia-bill was fent up by 
the commons, and amended in the houfe of lords, agreeably to the 
fentqnents of this illuftrious {peaker: it received the royal affent 
Jui? 28, 1757. 


SERMONS. 
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S:ER M ON S&S. 


F. ‘At Guildhall Chapel, London, on the Election of a Lord Mayor, 
29 Sept.1770. By Ealt Apthorpe, M. A. Vicar of Croydon. Pub- 
lithed by order of the Court of Aldermen. 4to. 18. White. 

I. At the Tabernacle, Jan. 5, 1750, (never before publithed) by 
the late Rev. George Whitfield, M. A. taken in Short-hand, and 
tranfcribed with great care and fidelity, by a Gentleman prefent. 6d. 
‘Towers. | 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


HE Reviewer of Dr. Kirkland’s pamphlet [See Monthly Re- 

view for Auguft laft, page 141.] acknowledges the receipt of 
a letter, with a paper inclofed, both addreffed by that gentleman to 
our publifher ; in the firft of which he obferves, that * the Reviewer, 
by omitting a principal circumftance in his ob/erwations on Mr. Port, 
has adopted that Writer’s dottrine, and led himfelf to reafon ina 
manner that, he is very certain, will, if it pafles unnoticed, be pre- 


judicial to fotiety” He therefore requetts of the Editor the infertion 


of the inctofed paper in the next Review ; exprefling his hopes that 
* his own humanity will bias him to let this important fubjeét have 
a fair heating.’ 

The Writer of the article above referred to, will not do the Do&tor 
or himfelf the injuftice to fuppofe that, by this laft expreffion, he 
would infinuate any intentional uxfairne/s exercifed in that article: 
efpecially as, in the beginning of the following paper, he is pleafed 
to confider the fubjeét of his complaint in the light of a cafual. 


omiffion, As the Doétor however deems this omiflion to be of great’ ) 


importance, aod fo feclingly calls upon the Editor to repair it, the 
Reviewer very readily yields to his requeft, fo far as to tranfcribe 
not only the paffage omitted, but likewife every part of this paper 
that is the leaft conducive to a knowledge of the fubje€&t; to which 
he thinks himfelf bound to add the motives which influenced him in’ 
this omiffion, together with a few occafional reflections. rr. 
Thé Doéor 4 by obferving, that.‘ it is very well known that 
many of the facult i 
Reviews.’ He ‘ therefore wifhes to have it obferved, that the gen- 
tleman who reviewed the Od/ervations upon Mr. Potts’ general Remarks 
on Fradures, happened to overlook the main point on which the 
fecond letter depended ; viz. ‘‘ that the regular bred country furgeons 
cure nearly eighteen Compound fractures out of tventy, without am- 


putation.” 


To this complaint the writer of that article replies, that he did ot 
overlook the paffage above quoted in /talics ; (or rather two paffages” 
to the fame effect, which occur at p. 18 and 46 of the pamphlet) but 


that he omitted it becaufe it appeared to him.vague and indetermi¢: 


nate. In the firft place, there are indeed figures, and an appeargace 
of calculation in both paflages; but nowhere throughout the pwin- 


phlet are any data given on which it is formed, nor does the leaft 


hint occur of any regifter or journal kept for this purpofe by the 
Author or his Friends. The manner in which they are introduced 





y cannot {pare ‘time to read much more than the ° 
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is equally unfatisfaétory, ‘ From the beft information I can pro- 
cure,” fays the Author at page 18, “* I do deliewe the country prac- 
titioners, &c. do not, upon an average, lofe more than one in ten, 
&c.2 In the fecond paflage, at page 46, he barely recommends to 


his young correfpondent ‘* to enquire among the country furgeons, 


&c. whether they do not cure nearly eighteen compound fractures out 
of twenty, without amputation.” 
But the Reviewer’s principal inducement to pafs over thefe two 
aflages was, that, fuppofing this calculation or eltimate to have been 
ever fo accurate and well founded, its force was a weakened 
by the fuccefs thus afcertained, being fimply referred in both paflages 
to the term compound fra@ures in general, without any qualification ¢ 


—aterm by which furgeons, ancient and modern, have agreed to. 


defign any frattares, whether well or ill-conditioned, which are com- 
plicated with a wound. He therefore thought that he fhould do more 
juftice to the Author’s argument, and give a more precife idea of his 
faccefs, by feleéting the paflages quoted at page 142 of the Review ; 
where compound fractures of the mof? dreadful kind,—limbs nearly 
reduced to the ftate of ab/olute deftru@ion,—are defcribed ; and the 
Author’s attempts to cure them without amputation, are declared to 
have feldom failed of fuccefs. 

Upon this fair ftate of the niatter, the fam of this weighty com- 
plaint amounts to this; that although the Reviewer took pains to 
exhibit what he thought to be the fort of the Dodtor’s argument, by 
declaring that the mo/? horrible of all compound fractures /eldom failed 
of being cured by his method; yet he overlooked a vague, uncir- 
cumftantial, infulated, little fentence, where he and his friends: are 
faid to cure nearly eighteen out of twenty compound fractures in ge« 
neral, without any f{pecification or defcription, either in the paflage 
itfelf or in the context. And now that, Reviewer has, at Dr. Kirke 
land’s earneft requeft, inferted this impéMant little paragraph in the 
Review, he leaves to his Readers to determine whether he had not 
very-good grounds to conclude that he fhould announce the fuccefs 
of the Doétor’s practice to the public more fatisfactorily and precifely 
by the quotations which he gave, than by that which he omitted. 

The Doctor, after quoting fome general reflections of the Reviewer, 
concerning the great difparity between the lofs of life and that of a 
limb, which: we need not re-quote, proceeds to afk, ‘ whether the 
country practice does not evince that there is an high degree of pro- 
bability-in moft cafes of preferving both life and limb ;’ and whether 
* fpeedy amputation in thefe cafes can be juftified, except under par- 
ticular circumftances, which are afways very obvious?’ * We vety 
well knew,’ he immediately adds, ‘ that Mr. Pott’s praétice was no 
confined to St. Bartholomew's hofpital* ; but we carefully voided 
entering upon this fubject; and it was very immaterial, from whence 
his opinion was deduced ; as it only proves that he has not had in 
the cure of compound fraétures equal fuccefs with thofe who are in a 
different: fituation, and have a diferem method of treating thefe 


injuries ~~ 
oe 


* See Review for Auguft, page 543. 
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On this-paffage the Reviewer does not think himfelf concerned to. 
make any remark. He is no party in this difpute ;—unlefs his de- 
clared indecifion,—his venturing, even after the perufal of the Doc. 
tor’s pamphlet, itill to doubt on. a difficult and importante point, 
which appeared to him not quite irreverfibly determined ;—and his 
having thrown out a few general and certainly well-intended reflec. 
tions, fhould, in the eye of Dr. Kirkland, conftitute him fuch.—Re. 
fleétions which the Doétor, in the midit of his fucceffes, will flill do 
well to keep in view, and which certainly are not of fuch a com- 

lexion as to merit the harfh appellation of ‘ prejudicial to fociety,’ 

‘ It may be inconteftably proved,’ the Doctor continues, * that by 
the practice we recommended, fimilar cafes to thofe in which ampu- 
tation in the hofpital is conftantly had recourfe to, are daily cured 
without amputation, and with great eafe and fafety in the country ; 
and it is equally true, that if the practice ufed in the hofpital is 
purfued in the country, it will in general be attended with bad fuc- 
cefs. The reafons for this we have already pointed out (in the Odfr- 
wations) from a more extenfive experience than the Reviewer feem to be 
aware of.’ fh 

Why the Reviewer fhould be thus particularly held forth to view 
on account of his ignorance of the extent of Dr. Kirkland’s praétice, 
he is at a lofs to conceive ; unlefs his affertion, at page 143, that the 
decifion of ‘¢ this critical, complicated, and important problem,” can 
only be attained by the mof? extenfive experience, induced the Doc- 
tor to fingle him out of the very great number of thofe whofe igno- 
rance, with regard to the precife guantum of Dr. K.’s particular ex- 
perience, is neceflarily equal to hisown. As far as he was enabled te 
give an account of it, he has done it at p. 142, by fairly and fully 
tranfcribing from the pamphlet all that is to be found in it relative 
to this fubje€t, which is undoubtedly of importance to the argument. 
Even the prefent paper gives him no frefh information on this head ; 
unlefs he is to take in a literal fenfe the Doctor’s affertion in the pre« 








ceding quotation, that ‘ dadly’ inftances occur of the fuccefs of iD “J 





*,* A writer in the London Chronicle having diftinguifhed certain 
letters relating to fome of Dr. Prieftly’s late publications, by the figna- 
ture “* A Reviewer and Diffenter,” the Monthly Reviewers think it 
neceflary to affure the public, that they are zx no re/pe& concerned in, 
or privy to, the writing of thofe letters, nor have they the leaft open- 
ing toward even a guefs at their Author, Dr. Prieftly might, there- 
fore, have fpared the angry notice he has taken-* of the Reviewers, 
in confequence of the aforefaid letters ;—but as the Doétor hath, on 
better information, with becoming candor, and of his own mere mo- 
tion, thought fit to retra# + the reflections he had fo haftily thrown 
out againft the Reviewers, they have nothing farther to offer on the 
fubje&t: except exprefling their with, that Mr. Difenting Reviewer, 
whoever he is, had been fomewhat lefs generou/ly and Iiberally dif- 
pofed, when he formed the noble refolution of beftowing on them 


the ouour of a connection to which they have no fort of claim what- 
ever J 
— 





* Lond. Chron. Nov. to. * + Ibid. Nov. 156 





